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Editorial. 


HANNING, sixty years after his death, has an 
influence bounded by no sect .and no party. His 
statue was unveiled last Monday in the Public 
Garden in Boston opposite the church in Arling- 
ton Street, which, with change of place, preserves 


the traditions of his ministry, and continues the work to 


which he gave himself during his lifetime. Beyond .the 
bounds of Unitarianism his influence is felt and cher- 
ished by many in Europe and America who know him 
not as a leader of a religious revolution, but as the 
champion of universal liberty, of human rights, and the 
principles upon which the American Republic was 
founded. His writings have to many patriots become 
sacred scriptures, addressed to all who struggle against 
tyranny or who work for the emancipation of the race. 
Because Channing sought for the truth, in some measure 
found it, and trusted it altogether, his words endure and 
his fame increases. His addresses on Slavery were ful- 
filled in the emancipation of the slave, and his sermons 
on War will continue to be read until war shall be 


no more. 
J 


RELIGION and science have never been opposed to 
each other, although religious people have often been 
ignorant of science and scientific men have often been 
irreligious. The impression that there was some natural 
antagonism between theology and science was deepened, 


aif not created, by the attitude of indifference toward in- 
‘stitutions of religion characteristic of Darwin, Huxley, 
‘Tyndall, Maudsley, and others; but their antagonism was 


aroused not by religion or pure theology, but by extremes 
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of doctrine enforced with zeal without knowledge. Lord 
Kelvin, the leading scientific man in Great Britain, has 
done more than any other man of our time to put an end 
to this useless conflict. His remarks at a recent meeting 
in London, when Darwinism was under discussion, were 
hailed with delight. Prof. Henslow had said that, with 
regard to the origin of life, science neither affirmed nor 
denied creative power. ‘To this Lord Kelvin took excep- 
tion in most decided terms, and declared that science was 
impossible without such a belief. 


ve 


As reported in the London Times, Lord Kelvin said, 
in discussing an address by Prof. Henslow: Science posi- 
tively affirmed creative power. Science made every one 
feel a miracle in himself. It was not in dead matter that 
they lived and moved and had their being, but in the cre- 
ating and directive power which science compelled them 
to accept as an article of belief. They could not escape 
from that when they studied the physics and dynamics 
of living and dead matter all around. Modern biologists 
were coming once more to a firm acceptance of something, 
and that was a vital principle. They had an unknown 
object put before them in science. In thinking of that 
object, they were all agnostics. They only knew God 
in his works; but they were absolutely forced by science 
to admit and to believe with absolute confidence in 
a directive power,—in an influence other than physical, 
dynamical, electrical forces. Cicero had denied that 
they could have come into existence by a fortuitous con- 
. course of atoms. ‘There was nothing between absolute 
scientific belief in creative power and the acceptancé of 
the theory of the fortuitous concourse of atoms. Was 
there, he asked, anything so absurd as to believe that a 
number of atoms, by falling together of their own accord, 
could make a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living 
animal? People thought that, given millions of years, 
these might come to pass; but they could not think that 
a million of millions of millions of years could give them 
unaided a beautiful world like ours. They had a spirit- 
ual influence, and in science a knowledge that there was 
that influence in the world around them. He admired 
the healthy, breezy atmosphere of free thought in 
Prof. Henslow’s lecture. Let no one, he urged, be 
afraid of true freedom. They could be free in their 
thought, in their criticisms; and, with freedom of thought, 
they were bound to come to the conclusion that science 
was not antagonistic to religion, but a help for religion. 


ot 


ACCEPTING as correct the report of his remarks made 
by the Times, Lord Kelvin wrote the following correc- 
tion: ‘‘In your report of a few words which I said in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Prof. Henslow for his lecture 
‘On Present Day Rationalism’ yesterday evening in the 
University College, I find the following: ‘Was there any- 
thing so absurd as to believe that a number of atoms, by 
falling together, of their own accord, could make a crystal, 

-a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living animal?’ I wish to 
delete ‘a crystal,’ though no doubt your report of what 
I said is correct. Exceedingly narrow limits of time pre- 
vented me from endeavoring to explain how different 
is the structure of a crystal from that of any portion, 
large or small, of an animal or plant, or the cellular forma- 
tion of which the bodies of animal and plants are made; 
but I desired to point out that, while ‘fortuitous-con- 
course of atoms’ is not an inappropriate description of 
the formation of a crystal, it is utterly absurd in respect 
to the coming into existence, or the growth, or the con- 

tinuation of the molecular combinations presented in 
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the bodies of living things. Here scientific thought. is 
compelled to accept the idea of the Creative Power. 
Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking somewhere in 

the country, if he believed that the grass and flowers 
which we saw around us grew by mere chemical forces. | 
He answered, ‘No, no more than I could believe that a | 
book of botany describing them could grow by mere 
chemical forces.’ Every action of human free will is a 
miracle to physical and chemical-and mathematical sci- 
ence.” 

od 


At Take Mohonk last week, besides the subject of Ar- 
bitration and the discussion of it on a high level of thought 
and moral purpose, there were many good things in evi- 
dence. Chief among them was the spirit of peace shown 
in many moving ways by men and women of various 
denominations, —Baptist, Quaker, Congregational, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Unitarian, and others, classified and 
unclassified. On the subject under discussion there was 
a remarkable approach to agreement. But still more 
remarkable was the constant exhibition of almost entire 
unanimity of thought and expression as to the principles 
of righteousness underlying international rights and 
duties. The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man were repeatedly affirmed as the ground of human 
obligations, and in this affirmation none were more out- 
spoken and emphatic than Presbyterians. Indeed, so 
often were these phrases heard, and from persons of such 
high standing in that church, that one was tempted to 
believe that they were the interpretation to be put by 
them upon the creed of Presbyterianism revised last week 
at Los Angeles. 


Channing. 


Thick and fast come the celebrations of great men. 
It is always safe to say that a hundred years ago some- 
thing happened. Somebody was born who afterward 
came to greatness, or somebody died at the end of a 
noble career. It does the world good to be made aware 
of this fact by celebrations which recall the words and 
deeds of men and women who spoke truth that was im- 
portant, and performed deeds which made truth illus- | 
trious in the eyes of men. With the diffusion of knowl- : 
edge and the increase of the means of communicating 
thought to one another, it becomes each year more easy 


- to bring into sympathetic relations those who are moved 


to celebrate greatness in any form. Of this fact it “is 
easy to take advantage, and there is danger that, in the 
overcrowding of memorial days, weariness will set in, and 
the effect of human greatness be lost in the exhibition 
of the memorials of many who have no claim upon the 
loyalty and reverence of this generation. 

Channing, the open antagonist of sectarianism and 
the opponent of denominationalism in any form, was the 
innocent cause of the founding of a new denomination. 
Others had loosened the bands of orthodoxy, and were 
prepared to stand by themselves, if necessary. Many of 
them preferred independence to co-operation, and had 
begun to assert their liberty with no intention of joining 
with others in a new ecclesiastical organization. But it 
was in the pulpit of the First Independent Church in Bal- 
timore that Dr. Channing preached the sermon which 
led to a cessation of exchanges between Orthodox and 
Unitarian Congregationalists in New England. Even 
Channing did not foresee or intend to bring about that i 
which followed. He deprecated ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. .But the forces which bind human society to- 
gether, and make some sort of federated action neces- 
sary, was stronger than the will of any individual or the 


iy 


{ 
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purposes of any leader, however wise. Like some an- | 


\ 


‘imals, man is a creature of gregarious instincts. The 


word ‘‘together,” so often repeated now, is simply an 
expression of the instinct which prompts men and women 
to seek company and work with companionship. What 
~ Channing thought about organization was of slight im- 


“portance. What he thought and said about the truth, 
‘which organization must express to have value, was 
“second in importance to no message of the spirit delivered 
in his time. 
-. The phrase ‘‘Channing Unitarianism”’ never attached 
itself to the beliefs and declarations of Channing concern- 
ing war, slavery, and the specific political opinions which 
he held. ‘That phrase was descriptive of the thought 
and teaching of Channing concerning the church, its 
parish life, the symbols of religious faith and hope con- 
nected with church membership, and the spiritual pres- 
entation of truth, especially that connected with the 
person and office of Jesus. In this way Channing Uni- 
‘tarianism came to describe a very definite kind of church 
-administration, belief concerning the Gospels, and preach- 
“ing for strength, comfort, and instruction, and all that 
pertained to the common duties of life. What Channing 
had to say concerning war, slavery, and government he 
taught on week-day occasions, like Thanksgiving or Fast 
Day, or in articles published in magazines. It therefore 
came about that one might be a Channing Unitarian 
without feeling any obligation whatever to agree with 
Channing in politics or sociology. Because Parker ex- 
actly reversed this process and compelled all who sym- 
pathized with him to accept his political opinions, he 
seemed to be more antagonistic to Channing Unitarian- 
ism than he really was. Channing’s throne of power was 
the pulpit of a Christian church. Parker’s throne was 
set in the forum, and to those who surrounded him, for 
the most part, the church had absolutely disappeared. 
Channing called the people first of all to worship and to 
meditation upon spiritual things. Parker summoned 
them to discussion and to immediate action in public 
life. Channing aimed to build character; and then, 
sending out men and women prepared to do great things, 
he expected great things of them. Parker aimed not so 
“much at the slow upbuilding of character as to summon 
those who were like-minded to campaigns in which he 
was prepared to lead.. 
‘It happens that because Channing laid the founda- 
tions of character broad and deep, spending all his life 
upon them, his work is universal and will endure ; because 
also the exhibition of the principles which he preached, 
_in his own application of them in his character and con- 
duct, has powerfully influenced the world. His occa- 
sional discourses, few in number as they are, seem now 
in spiritual bulk so large that many suppose that they 
were the prominent topics of discourse in his regular 
work, whereas in fact they were given on rare occasions, 
and possibly were not even heard by a majority of his 
congregation. This fact illustrates the oft-repeated ex- 
perience of mankind. When one speaks the whole truth 


about any important phase of human life and sets it 


forth in fitting form, although unnoticed at first, it will 
gain power as it comes to the knowledge of men, and 
fnal y reach a commanding position where all take note 
of it. Like the rejected stone which becomes the head 
_ of the corner, it comes to honor; and then men imagine 
that it has always been an object of reverence as it now 
is. So simple, clear, and strong were the thoughts of 
‘Channing and his style of expression, so fitted was his 
humane doctrine to the universal and permanent needs 
ikind, that we may trust that his principles will 
his fame endure throughout many genera- 
hi ii r 4 
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Why Not? 


How else shall we ever bring to the front those deep 
and eternal truths that constitute vital religion? ‘This 
is the problem of the times. The people no longer care 
for the questions that have been elaborated in their creeds. 
We as church members do not care. Preachers no longer 
discuss them. They are not even heard from, except 
when the question of fellowship and co-operation is 
urged: then we are pointed to the old standards of divi- 
sion. Even the more rigidly orthodox organizations 
have mellowed their relations to heresy and the papacy. 
So long as we stay apart, we do not stand for the vital 
so much as the non-essential, for the primary so much 
as the secondary. It will need a good deal of resolu- 
tion as well as consecration to break over our traditions; 
but can we not do it? In fact, we are doing it in nine- 
tenths of our social and religious work. Unitarianism 
never was intended to be, and is not, standing antago- 
nistic to any other faith. That there has been some 
denominational spirit we agree, but it is not essential 
to the life and the thoughts which we most value. 

Let us understand that there has been too much 
emphasis placed on believing. Churches have been or- 
ganized to defend theories rather than to accomplish 
results. The not distant future will find little but 
amazement and amusement in the consideration of 
creeds that have controlled the Christianity of the past 
century. Indeed, we are beginning to find ourselves 
not only dissatisfied, but astounded. We have exalted 
as essential religion what, in its very nature, had no 
motive power for high living. Asa consequence, we have 
failed to co-operate on the basis of manhood. ‘That 
a religion of manly purposing should bring us together 
is inevitable. The mood of the Christian sects to-day 
is such that they could co-operate in all their religious 
work without wounding sentiment or a thought -of 
divergence, if the outlived documents, the standards 
of faith, could be removed. These would have been 
well enough, could they have served like the flags of 
regiments, not hindering combined action of the army 
corps. 

The churches are full of souls that cannot get a sure 
foothold. What they need is the real trinity,—hope, 
faith, and love. Christian Science is gathering hosts of 
these, because it preaches confidence in God and not 
in doctrines. Can our forward-looking churches trust 
God strongly enough to throw overboard their cumber- 
some traditions and take on a cargo of souls? It stands 
as an ever-living shame to us that a large share of our 
population is rarely inside of our churches, and that 
multitudes of people take no interest in religious affairs. 
The world needs faith in God, quiet, trusting, working 
faith,<a hope that is based on faith, and a love that is 
the blossom of both faith and hope. 

It will not be enough that we turn from the gospel 
of belief to the gospel of work. A good deal has been 
accomplished in the way of righteousness by the trend to- 
ward institutionalism. It is possible to carry on a great 
deal of zealous doing inside of denominational lines. The 
problem now is one of co-operation. Can we unite in 
a world-wide effort as children of a common Father? 
Why shall Christianity be divided? Are there two 
fathers and two families, or are we all brothers in the 
one family of God? If we hold to the latter position, 
we must logically emphasize our good will, and pull to- 
gether. The very life of Christianity is at stake. We 
cannot meet the demands of this age, and of the age 
that is opening before us, as dissevered and partially 
conflicting forces. 

Our separate enthusiasms have largely worn out. 
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There was a living vital reason for a Methodist Church, 
apart from all others, when it was founded. Wesley 
stood for a new revelation of God’s love. Methodism 
unfolded a new era of faith and zeal. In the same way 
there was a noble apology for the Quakers. They 
were compelled by conscience to stand alone against the 
worship of days and of books, and as a protest against 
a worldly religion. It was inevitable that Channing’s 
broader vision of humanity should become a denial of 
scholastic forms of theology, and should therefore pro- 
duce a division. But to-day the Methodist Church 
and the Presbyterian have no combat, either in doctrine or 
in form. ‘Their churches stand on diagonal corners, 
and no listener can discover a shade of difference in the 
doctrines that are preached. Nor is there a conceivable 
reason why Unitarians may not henceforth stand for 
unity of the people, unity of ‘‘the children of God,” as 
well as unity of the Godhead. 


Current Topics. 


As the investigation into the charges of corruption in 
the Post-office Department continues, the scandal grows 
in seriousness and in proportions. On Wednesday of 
last week August W. Machen, superintendent of the free 
rural mail delivery, whom Postmaster-General Payne 
had placed on leave of absence, was arrested on the ac- 
cusation of having accepted a bribe from a firm which 
manufactures letter-box fasteners that were sold to the 
government. Two members of the firm which is ac- 
cused of having bribed Machen were also placed under 
arrest. In addition the Postmaster-General obtained 
the arrest of Daniel V. Miller of Indiana, an assistant 
attorney in the Post-office Department, who is charged 
with having accepted a bribe to influence his decision 
on a proposition which was pending before the depart- 
ment. Joseph M. Johns, the prosecuting attorney of 
Parke County, Indiana, where Miller formerly lived, was 
also arrested in connection with the charges against 
Miller. 

at 


It is open talk in Washington that several members 
of Congress, including two senators, are involved in the 
abuses that have been discovered in the Post-office De- 
partment. One of the senators, whose name has been 
mentioned in connection with schemes of bribery, is 
said to have lent his official influence for a substantial 
money consideration to obtain favorable action by the 
postal authorities in the interest of a gambling enter- 
prise. Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, who has 
personal charge of the pending investigation under Mr. 
Payne, is prosecuting the work with great diligence and 
an apparent desire to discover and punish any abuses 
in the department. His inquiry concerns not only 
officials of the Postmaster-General’s office, but a large 
number of government employees in post-offices through- 
out the country. His imvestigations in New York City 
tend to show that the government has been defrauded 
of large amounts by means of high rentals for post-office 
accommodations, which rentals were secured through 
improper influences. 

& 


On the eve of the State Republican Convention in 
Ohio, at which, it was understood, Senator Hanna and 
his friends were determined to oppose strongly the in- 
dorsement of President Roosevelt as a candidate for the 
nomination, Mr. Hanna announced on Tuesday of this 
week that he had no intention of opposing such action 
by the convention. Mr. Hanna’s announcement,was a 
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reply to an official statement which the President had 
given out at Walla Walla on the previous day. In speak- 
ing of the sudden political developments in Qhio, the 
President said: ‘‘I have not asked any man for his. sup- 
port. I have had nothing whatever to do with raising 
the issue as to my indorsement. Sooner or later it. was 
bound to arise; and, inasmuch as it has now arisen, of 
course those who favor my administration and nomina- 
tion will indorse them, and those who do not will oppose 
them.” In reply to this statement Senator Hanna said 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on the next day: ‘‘I am in receipt 
of a telegram from President Roosevelt which indicates 
to me his desire to have indorsement of Ohio Republican 
State Convention. . . . In view of this I shall not oppose 
any such action by this convention.”’ 


ne] 


THAT peonage exists in the South is shown by an in- 
quiry which was recently instituted by the Department 
of Justice asa result of charges which had been made 
against persons living in the vicinity of Montgomery, 
Ala. Chief Wilkie of the Secret Service, acting under 
the Department of Justice, has collected evidence 
to show that a regular system has been.in operation 
in Alabama between certain magistrates and persons 
who want negro laborers. The plan, it is said, is to 
bring a poor negro before a magistrate upon a trumped up 
charge. Upon the conviction of the negro a white man 
offers to pay the prisoner’s fine on condition that the 
negro consents to enter into a labor contract with him 
for a length of time sufficient to reimburse him for -his 
financial outlay and the trouble he has taken to keep 
the negro out of jail. Whereupon the convicted negro 
is taken away by his alleged benefactor, and begins what 
is frequently a long term of cruel servitude. It is the 
intention of the Department of Justice to prosecute, the 
offenders vigorously. 

at 


At the end of last week the city of New York com- 
pleted the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the granting of a municipal charter to 
the city of New Amsterdam. The celebration was made 
the occasion of eloquent orations upon the tremendous 
growth of the Eastern metropolis in point of prosperity 
and influence. Great municipalities at home and abroad 
sent their congratulations to New York. In his message 
of congratulation to the city, President Roosevelt said: 
‘“The changes in New York City during the two hundred 
and fifty years which have elapsed are such as could be 
paralleled hardly anywhere else in the world. We now 
have in New York the second largest city in the, world, 
and it is no idle compliment to you and those associated 
with you, Mr. Mayor, for me to say that there is now 
no other city here or abroad of whose governing officials 
its people have more just reason to be proud.” 


wt 


In its report upon the charges of bribery in the St. 
Louis House of Delegates and the Missouri legislature, 
the investigating grand jury presented last week a most 
extraordinary arraignment of the morals of some of the 
legislators of Missouri. ‘‘The testimony we have heard 
has shown a state of affairs most. amazing,’ says the 
report. ‘‘High State officials have confessed to us. a 
having received bribes for official influence, and havi 
acted as go-betweens in securing bribes for other legs 
lators. We have listened to the confessions of 
senators; and,. were we at liberty to make known allt ey 


have told us, the recital. would appall and astound citi- 
zens of this State. Our investigations 4 oe Ome ae 
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for twelve years, and during that time the evidence be- 


fore us shows: that corruption has been the usual and 


accepted thing in State legislation;—and that, too, with- 
out interference or hindrance. Laws have been sold to 
the highest bidder in numerous instances of which we 
have no eviderice: Senators have been on the pay roll 
of lobbyists; and served special interest instead of the 


public good!” 


National Conference. 


In the interest. of affording ample opportunity for the 
discussion of various matters which are intrinsically of 
considerable importance, a place for which, however, has 
not been assigned upon the regular programme, the 
council voted to assign Wednesday afternoon for a 
Ministers’ Meeting. A committee of five ministers has 
accepted the responsibility of conducting this meeting, 
and: asks that all matters for discussion be put in writing 
and. handed to’ any member of the committee as early 
as possible. The committee is as follows: Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, chairman, Rev. George D. Latimer, Rev. John 
W. Day, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, and Rev. Minot O. 
Simons. It willbe noticed that any action recommended 
by this meeting to the Conference through its Business 
Committee can be brought into the final business session 
on Thursday. WALTER F. GREENMAN, 

Secretary. 


Brevities. 
-Chadwick’s: ‘‘Emerson” wins favor in unexpected 
quarters. 
Unitarians are asking no favors of anybody. They 
have always been ready to co-operate with other denomi- 
nations, as they are now. 


‘When we hear of the horrors inflicted upon the natives 
of Africa by their oppressors, black and white, the won- 
der is that any person among them lives to old age. And 
yet many do. 


The difficulty with all these sure and safe schemes for 
investing money seems to be that they do not come from 
the people who are making money. Business men who 
see the great chance usually keep quiet, and cover it 
with their own money. 

We venture to say that in the United States, in some 
remote corner at least, may be found samples of any 
doctrine which has been preached in any church during 
the last four hundred years. Men deny that the old 
doctrines are not preached, but within fifty miles of Bos- 
ton they may still be heard. 


We may infer from ancient records that during a 
thousand years before Christ the Hebrew people pro- 
duced several thousand prophets in schools provided 
for the vig se and through the impulse of individuals, 
atid yct of them all scarce half a dozen left a record which 
has survived to the present time. 


If the universe is a failure, what is the use of telling 
of it? No information on that subject can act as a 
warning, because we cannot escape our fate. The better 


way would seem to be for those who have the informa- 
tion to keep it to themselves, and make the world as 
comfortable as possible while it lasts. 


Tt fias been sai -tecently, on high authority, that 
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the divisions than were the orthodox. So far as practi- 
cal action was concerned, this is singularly untrue. We 
never heard of a case where a Unitarian minister refused 
to exchange with any one of his neighbors of the stricter 
sort, and many refused to exchange with Unitarians. 


It is almost impossible to write a sentence on any 
subject which is in dispute with the certainty that it 
will be taken just as it was written. There are so many 


‘subtle turns and possibilities in the meaning of words 


and the framing of sentences that, given a different idea 
in the mind of the reader, he may exactly reverse the 
meaning of the writer. 


The Southern Educational Conference. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


Mr. Robert C. Ogden of New York, president of the 
board of trustees of the Hampton Institute and of the 
Southern Education Board, has for several years invited 
a number of persons who are or are wished to be inter- 
ested in the educational problems of the South to go 
with him in a special train to the meeting of the ‘‘Con- 
ference for Education in the South.” The function of 
this body is like that of our own National Conference,— 
not legislative or executive, but inspirational. It brings 
together the most prominent of the men who are inter- 
ested in the schools and colleges of the Southern States 
for consultation upon the great work that is to be done 
in that part of the country. This year it was invited 
to Richmond, and was made the more attractive by 
being joined with the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Hampton Institute, not far away. 

Richmond, as may be imagined, had an acute interest 
for all its visitors, independently of their purpose in 
coming. All eyes were on the watch, as the train neared 
the city, for the battlefields which were so thick along 
the way; but little was seen to reward the historic curi- 
osity. Forty years have had more effect upon the earth 
than upon human memory; and even in Richmond 
itself, beyond the venerable Capitol, the residences of 
Jefferson Davis and Gen. Lee, and a few other houses of 
the kind, there is not much to remind one that the city 
was so long the capital of the Confederacy. Libby 
Prison is in Chicago. The city has grown in size and 
in wealth; and, though a few stately old mansions re- 
main, it has the look in general of a comfortable, hope- 
ful community. Nor is there much to suggest the 
South, except the omnipresence of black faces. The 
cemetery has a few trees and vines that are not common 
with us, but along the streets and in the gardens one 
sees almost no reminders of a difference in latitude but 
that the wistarias and a very few roses have blossomed 
earlier than they favor us. 

It was in the people that we felt the South. All that 
we have heard of the hospitality of that region was more 
than realized. We must have taxed their patience in 
staying from Tuesday night until Monday morning, when 
they gave us a beautiful trip down the James to Old 
Point Comfort ‘and returned us to Mr. Ogden’s bounty; 
but never was there more kindly and continuous cour- 
tesy, both in the homes and in the general receptions given 
by the governor, Richmond College, and the Education 
Association. No brighter or more efficient women ever 
took charge of a visiting throng than those of Richmond. 
The organization and management of the Conference 
on this side were naturally in their hands, and our North- 
ern women, who pride themselves on their executive 
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ability, must have found kindred spirits in their sisters 
of the South. The men we had to meet mostly in their 
homes, for Richmond has not a large leisure class. It 
was the lot of three or four of us to be received into the 
home of a former Confederate officer, who talked freely 
with us on subjects which we had determined toleave 
untouched, but which were simply unavoidable in those 
surroundings. He must have been often jarred by our 
questions or remarks; but the quiet, deep courtesy of 
the true gentleman was equal to the demands made upon 
it, and we came away half converted to the Lost Cause 
which could bear itself so finely in the persons of those 
who had suffered so much by it. In fact, to judge by 
the common testimony, the indirect results of the Con- 
ference were quite as great as the direct; and the re- 
mark was often made that, if the North could be brought 
down in relays to the South or the South up to the 
North, it would be a great missionary enterprise. 

This friendly feeling toward the South was also roused 
by the spirit of the conference itself. There were 
some fine speeches by Northern men,—two exquisite 
ones by Dr. F. G. Peabody and one of thought and 
power by Dr. Lyman Abbott in summing up his impres- 
sions of the Conference, while the addresses and fre- 
quent remarks of Mr. Ogden in his capacity of presiding 
officer carried a constant flavor, as of a sunny and spicy 
wine through a good dinner, into every meeting of the 
session. But it was the spirit of the Southern men that 
naturally attracted our attention particularly. They 
were almost all young or in the early middle age, and 
full of the enthusiasm, not only of youth, but of the sense 
of a mission. One learns, in talking with men who were 
in the Southern service, the poverty and humiliation 
to. which they went back to in their homes when the 
war was over. Our men returned to States that had 
grown richer the longer the war lasted, and the enor- 
mous activity of the Northern energy in the develop- 
ment of the vast West opened up ample careers to those 
who found no places retained for them. Moreover, 
they took up their work again with the high spirits that 
come from success. The Confederates, however, found 
a devastated country, neglected and worn-out land, 
decayed plantations, and their laborers taken from 
their control, while they had to face the new situation 
with the discouragement of a crushing defeat. The 
story of those first years would be pathetic if it could 
be comprehended by us, and is so as it is told by those 
who had to go through them. ‘Then came the years of 
‘‘reconstruction,’’ when they had to submit to more 
galling experiences than open war offers, and saw the 
negroes, whom they could trust so much during the 
war as to leave their families and property confidently 
in their charge, changing to an idle and immoral race 
who could neither be controlled nor got rid of, and with 
whom neither womanhood nor substance was safe. 
No wonder that they have disfranchised them! Right 
or wrong from an ideal point of view, it is less strange 
to those who look at the situation, not from the dis- 
tance of a theory of human nature, but close to the 
naked fact. 

Naturally, this side of the Southern problem was not 
brought forward very prominently at the Conference, 
and there were signs of disapproval when those who 
could not keep it out of their thoughts let it slip into 
their speeches. We were not there for that purpose, 
and any comments or advice which we had to offer were, 
to put it gently, irrelevant. But of the determination 
of the speakers to see that every child in the whole South, 
white or black, should have a school-house within easy 
reach, there could be no doubt. To the Southern mind 
the negro is a child. He is but a very few generations 


from barbarism, and, though one of the speakers wittily: 


said that the South had already educated him from that » 
point to a condition in which, in the opinion of the North, | 


he was fit to be intrusted with rights for which the 
Anglo-Saxon race had taken many centuries to become 


fit, the sober feeling of the more thoughtful of the people’ 


who have him in charge is that he needs much more 
training before he can be restored to the privileges which 
the Constitution so suddenly placed in his hands. 
ever this may be, the South is now girding itself for the 
labor of educating its children. There must be separate 
schools,—that is a settled and closed question. How 
firmly the’ South believes it is shown by its resolve to 
build two sets of schools and engage two sets of teachers. 
Let those in the North cast the first stone who are per- 
fectly willing to send their children to schools here that 
are half made up of the children of people of the same 
color, but of foreign parentage. That the negro is black 
only makes the line of separation the easier to draw 
which is drawn here by increasing numbers of parents. 
In addition to this difficulty is the sparsely settled con- 
dition of most of the South. It is, as it always has been, 
an agricultural region. We went from Richmond to 
Charlottesville, a distance about equal to that between 
Boston and Springfield, without passing a single village, 
unless an almost invisible group of houses might be 
called one. 
of every child in such a country, which seemed to be 
the ideal of most of the speakers, is a great undertak- 
ing for a country as poor as the South still is and must 
for a long time yet be. 

It is hard to stop writing about an experience that 
was so unique and so delightful, but the feeling of most 
of the company may be summed up as confidence that 
the problem of the negro must be left in the hands of 
those who are closest to it and have had longest experi- 
ence with it. ‘There are still ‘‘fire-eaters” among them, 
and there are still demagogues in the North to mis- 
represent whatever is done; but the South is in earnest, 
and realizes that justice to all classes is the best course 
for any one of them. A country that is denying self- 
government to the brown man across the sea is not in 
position to cry out at the denial of it to the black man 
in its own borders, especially in view of the consequences 
which have followed the trial of the experiment. In 
both cases the arrangement is temporary, and dependent 
on the power of education to remedy the effects of race, 
circumstances, and mismanagement. ‘The best expres- 
sion of this at the conference was the close of the ad- 
dress of Chancellor Hill of the University of Georgia :— 

‘The three periods of the history of negro education 
may be expressed in terms of the title of the book, which 
had so great an influence on the slavery issue. ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ may not be read by future generations, 
but it will always be referred to as a great historical 
document. 

‘‘In the second period we see Uncle Tom without a 
cabin. This period represents the era of reconstruc- 
tion, when alien adventurers, foisted into power onthe 
shoulders of the black masses, played such fantastic 
tricks in the name of government as the world has never 
witnessed since the days of Masaniello. 

‘‘The third era is that which is being ushered in under 
the wise leadership of Booker Washington, when the 
negro is becoming a home-maker, bound to thesoil, 
and a good citizen. There is no race problem as between 
the good citizens of the South among the whites and 
the good citizens of the South among the blacks. The 
solution, then, of the negro problem, so far as we can 
see it within that immediate future, which may et ore-- 
cast from the past and present and beyond 
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of which it is idle for us to attempt to forecast, but about 
which we are justified in thinking with optimism and 
hope, is Uncle Tom in his own cabin.”’ 

Another correspondent has forestalled me in writ- 
ing of the beautiful days at Hampton. The lovely 
sunshine and the blooming spring seemed to symbolize 
the tender Christian love that had made so thoughtful 
and kindly a provision for the children of two unfortu- 
nate races. There is time only to say what was evident 
to all, that, if there were any ten years ago who felt, 
as it is always natural to feel when the founder of an 
institution falls at his post, that there was danger of 
a slackening or deteriorating of its life, there are none 
such to-day. The school was never so prosperous or 
so efficient, and it is kept up to the requirements both 
of larger numbers and of new light by the calm wisdom 
and executive ability of Mr. Frissell. The emphasis 
is laid more and more upon manual training as the 
most direct preparation of the negro and the Indian for 
the life he is to live. The number of students receiving 
instruction in agriculture is six times what it was ten 
years ago, and the work of the hand in all ways is looked 
upon with much more respect than it was then. Nearly 
five thousand receive instruction in one way or another 
in the institution or under its direction. Hampton is 
thus one of the largest educational distributing centres 
in the land. Its alumni cannot do anything for its sup- 
port. So much greater the need of aid from the North 
to save its leaders from unnecessary labor and anxiety. 


The Anniversaries. 


The Opportunities and Obligations of Congrega- 


tionalism. 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM J. TUCKER, D.D. 


1 should not like to believe that our spiritual ances- 
tors, though bred in a protesting age, bequeathed to 
me nothing more than the right to differ. 

The right to differ is a very honorable and valuable 
right. In fact, I do not know of any other right for 
which I would be willing to exchange it. But our spir- 


itual inheritance is not chiefly an inheritance of differ- - 


ence, as we have been too willing to allow. The impres- 
sion has gone out that it was an inheritance of differ- 
ences. We are classed by the religious public as Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians: we are such. We recognize 
the fact clearly and distinctly. ‘The difference is a very 
vital one. We make no concealment of the fact. We 
do not attempt to soften it. I appreciate your recog- 
nition that, in the invitation which you have extended 
to your platform, you have invited two as pronounced 
Trinitarians as may be found in that branch of the Con- 
gregational body; but Dr. Gordon and myself are not 
here to-night as Trinitarians, nor are you here as Uni- 
tarians. We are here together because there is some- 
thing running in our blood which thrills under a common 
tradition and which responds to the urgency of the pres- 
ent duty. 

I am to speak briefly to the subject of our early in- 
heritance in its relation to the present Christianity. The 
chairman has assigned to me the vast subject of the 


tions of my college. It is among the traditions that the 
was for the longest time the president of that 
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himself almost strangled by a crowd of boys. Climb- 
ing to the top of the engine, he cried out, ‘‘Give us scope.” 
I am not after scope: I am after point. 

You are as familiar as I am with the fact that what 
makes up a denomination, a body of Christians, and gives 
it its distinctive character, is not a creed, but a’ prin- 
ciple. Some-of us are closely affiliated by creed with a 
great many Christians whose conception of Christianity 
is different from ours, and whose way of treating Chris- 
tianity is distinct from ours. We are separated to-night 
by creed. We are united by principle, and the principle 
which unites us carries us back to that which is strong 
and ‘vital and clear. 

What is the underlying principle according to which 
we think by inheritance and upon which we try to act? 
I do not know that I can express it more clearly than by 
saying that it is the principle of personality. The Puri- 
tan was the first man who dared to take the principle 
of individual personality and clothe it with all its rights 
and invest it with all its powers. Christianity had al- 
ways stood for that idea, but it waited for the Puritan 
to embody it and give it efficiency. When you translate 
thought into religious action, you find that the man who 
holds that idea is singularly impatient of anything which 
is between him and God. He may not dare to look up 
into the face of God, but he does claim the right to bow 
alone in his presence. 

When you carry that into politics, it stands for inde- 
pendency of action. It insists upon personal rights, 
which, as they are held in security, become political 
duties. In the region of philosophy it becomes the theory 
of individualism, which takes account of the whole man 
in all his rights, powers, and obligations. Now this 
principle carried to its full power, let me say at once, is 
not entirely at home in this age. We are somewhat 
awkward in trying to work this principle, and at certain 
points we are entirely inefficient. This is an age of form. 
I do not say of formalism, for formalism is a serious 
charge to bring against any age. God forbid that any 
man should speak of the formalism of.this age. But 
form represents power with us to-day; and, in so far as 
form represents power, we are not powerful. 

Let me give you two illustrations. We do not know 
how to worship as well as many Christians know how 
to worship. Worship is not a segregated act. Wor- 
ship implies the consent of souls, their consent with one 
another. Worship by the individual gathers into itself 
as much as he may appreciate of the past and as much 
of the fellowship of the present as one may enter into. 
Worship is a great unifying act. It is the soul of man 
uniting with the soul of man in worship. We do not 
understand how to worship as many Christians under- 
stand this spiritual exercise. I very seldom enter a 
Congregational church of the Trinitarian or Unitarian 
order without being in considerable doubt as to whether 
I shall be able to worship simply and seriously or whether 
I shall be grievously vexed with the preoccupation of the 
minister with his sermon or of the members of the choir 
with one another. We have not shown the high instinct 
for worship, that power of consenting souls to unite with 
other souls so that they shall flow out with one accord 
toward a common Father. We worship too much by 
ourselves. We worship awkwardly and inefficiently. 

My second illustration is in the matter of organization. 
Organization implies leadership, recognized leadership. 
Organization means that it is somebody's business to do 
something, and to see that other people join with him 
in doing it efficiently. We are weak in organization. 
The Congregational church of either branch is not the 
church of the city. It fails in its task, in meeting those 
great religious obligations of the city which demand 
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high concentrative, effective organization. We are un- 
willing to commit great interests to individual leader- 
ship. We do not understand how to obey when we have 
conferred authority on those who are to lead us. Where 
form represents power, we fail. 

Where are we strong? Where is our spiritual strength 
at work? Where is it doing its business naturally and 
efficiently? Our principle is strong just where it comes 
in closest relations with personality, and the two points 
at which it touches personality most closely are mind 
and conscience. Our inheritance is strong in education. 
There never was a time when men so gladly set out in 
search after truth or when men so stood for it in the 
name of God. 

The principle of personality is at work to-day wherever 
there is an ethical emergency. We are trying to build 
up the social conscience, but it is a hard thing to organ- 
ize. We are weak in many ‘social applications of our 
theory. I have found in this regard more sympathetic 
men than among my own kind in other forms of Christian 
fellowship. But, in so far as the individual conscience 
is the great factor in all ethical progress and in every 
trying ethical emergency, there one principle is at work. 
I doubt if all of you have taken note of the facts, which 
have been noted in foreign journals, that there is coming 
to be a return of power to the individual. Power seems 
to be deserting the group and fleeing to the individual. 
This is seen in the relative decline in the power of par- 
liaments. There are better rulers in Europe, more vig- 
orous, more determined, more self-sacrificing, than twenty 
years ago, while parliaments are not so strong. Con- 
gress is not so strong as in the past, but we have to thank 
God that we have individual leaders to take the place of 
Congress. There is a return of power, I say, from the 
group to the individual; and it is not until you find the 
individual awakened, his conscience at work, so that you 
can say to him, Go about the public business: take care 
of this state, of this government, do this task,—-it is not 
until you find such an individual that the state is taken 
care of. So the principle is at work so far as the ethical 
emergency is concerned, and it stands waiting for greater 
ethical emergencies. 

I have in my hand a leaflet reprinted from the works 
of John Wesley. I had never seen the substance of this 
leaflet until presented in this form. It is upon the char- 
acter of the Methodist. Wesley says, in trying to define 
his character, that a Methodist is not a man distinguished 
by his opinions; he is not a man to be distinguished by 
his usages; he is not a man to be distinguished by any 
ordinary mark of behavior. And then he goes on to 
say: ‘‘If some men say, Why, these are only the common, 
fundamental principles of Christianity by which you 
would distinguish a Methodist, thou hast said, so I mean: 
this is the very truth. I know they are, and I would to 
God both thou and all men should know that I and all 
who follow my judgment do vehemently refuse to be 


distinguished from other men by any other than the © 


common principles of Christianity.” 

We have a common inheritance. It is a glorious in- 
heritance, but it is not the great inheritance. Back of 
that for which we stand to-night is something larger and 
more abiding. Every spiritual principle must be tested 
by its power to go into the common Christianity, and, 
when it withdraws itself for action, to see how much of 
Christianity will stick to it. In that you have the su- 
preme test. If the principle of intense personality stands 
out in this age bare and stark, if we cannot clothe it with 
all that is common to Christianity, it will bear no fruit 
and produce no results. 

Why, as we thrust this great principle into common 
Christianity, should it not bring up as much of the com- 
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mon Christianity as it is capable of gathering about it? 
One of our characteristic sayings is that one with God 
isa majority. Yes, but why not have a bigger majority? 
One of our cardinal principles is independence. Yes, but 
why not brotherhood? One of our cardinal principles 
is the individual in his responsibility before God. Yes, 
but why not have more consenting fellowship, in which 
every man by the very presence and power of his person- 
ality reminds every other man of the common duty? , 

I say to you,—it is the sum and substance of what I 
would say,—let us be sure that we are more capable of 
becoming true. Congregationalists, but let us be much 
more sure that we are more capable of becoming Chris- 
tians. 


The Lesson of the Modern World to the Modern 
Church. 


ADDRESS BY REV. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 7 


In a very striking and rather perplexing parable, Jesus 
tells his disciples to make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. They cannot, he says, serve God and 
mammon: the spirit of the Church and that of the busi- 
ness world are distinct. And yet there are lessons to be 
learned from the men of business by those whom he 
calls the children of light. Make to yourselves friends of 
mammon. Do not despise the suggestions of commer- 
cial life. Religion in its spiritual aspect may be de- 
tached from business; but religion in its external organ- 
ization is business, and the Church should listen to the 
lessons which the world has to teach. Is not this a par- 
able which the Christian Church still needs to hear? As 
one considers the characteristics of the modern business 
world, one trait is immediately seen to dominate its af- 
fairs. It is the wonderful movement, to be observed 
in every form of industry, toward the consolidation 
and concentration of economic life. The small, detached 
business enterprise of two generations ago gave way 
to corporate organization; and now this corporate ac- 
tivity is again issuing into larger combinations, vast 
aggregations of capital, communities of interest, monop- 
olies, mergers, trusts. The organization of labor has 
gone the same way,—from what the economist used to 
call the competition of free industrial units to the asso- 
ciation of these units in larger and larger masses, until 
much of the business in our time is done, not between 
the single master and his men, but through joint agree- 
ments covering a whole trade, and bargains made as 
if there were but two persons concerned, when in real- 
ity they are like treaties between nations or truces be- 
tween great armies of men. We need not, for the mo- 
ment, inquire whether the old world of rudimentary 
competition was a better world to live in. The obvious 
fact is that it is a vanished world, as impossible of 
restoration as the village life of early New England or 
the monastic system of the Middle Ages. For better 
or worse we have passed from the days of the small 
industry to the days of the great industry. 

And meantime what is the attitude of the Cais 
Church to this vast modern movement toward unity? 
The Christian Church remains, for the most part, in the 
world of the small industry. It has not recognized the 
lesson of modern business life. It has not made friends 
of mammon. ‘There are, indeed, special communions 
setting up a claim to monopoly, like shops that hang 
out signs, “This is the only place in town where goods 
are genuine.” But a church cannot live by authority 
any more.than a business firm by brag. A church can- 
not force consent any more than a community can ‘be 
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forced to buy at one store. Sooner or later the gospel 
test is applied to both,—‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’’—and the only irrefutable authority is the author- 
ity of character, integrity, productiveness, power, ser- 
vice. And, as for the small competitions of sectarian 
life, they belong to the same period with the thread and 
needle shop and the single track railway, while we are 
living in the period of the universal provider and the 
trunk line. ‘‘The devil,’ one of our neighbors has 
lately said, ‘‘laughs at the divided church.”” And why 
does he laugh? It is because he sees how antiquated 
such a church has become. He laughs as one laughs 
at a stage-coach or a spinning-wheel competing with a 
railway or a factory. The devil, as Mr. Emerson said, 
has at least the virtue of persistency; and disorganized, 
internecine, divided effort must seem to him, as to any 
person intent on business, absurd. What is there more 
touching than a worthy Christian minister who has 
become side-tracked in the movement of the present 
age, stranded on the shores of modern life, incapable of 
adjustment to the large industry of the modern minis- 
try? What is there more humiliating than a Christian 
church which is preoccupied with superfluous and out- 
grown issues, and does not perceive the nature of the 
new world? It is like those disciples of Jesus whom 
he found sitting on the beach and washing their empty 
nets, while all the time the great blue sea of opportu- 
nity was bidding them launch forth into the deep... Church 
organization, like any other form of modern business, 
must learn the lessons of business combinations. What- 
ever may be said against the modern trust in its com- 
mercial development, it is plain that the principle of 
the trust is largely applicable in religious affairs. ‘‘If 
we do not hang together,” said Samuel Adams, in the 
Revolution, ‘‘we shall hang separately.” That is the 
message of the world to a church which seems still un- 
willing to make friends of mammon. 

If, however, we are willing to use these analogies of 
business, we must follow them another step. What is 
it, we ask, that has prompted this colossal movement 
toward industrial unity? It is certainly not a senti- 
mental feeling between business men; nor is it a mere 
crushing weight of the larger force. It is a new set of 
conditions which has created the new ways of service. 
The world of business has been practically revolution- 
ized within two generations. Space has been annihi- 
lated, oceans have been bridged, the ends of the conti- 
nent have been linked together, and the earlier world of 
limited business operations has disappeared; and busi- 
ness concentration has primarily issued from the sense 
of a larger work to do and the need of a more compre- 
hensive system, a greater reach of organization, a new 
adjustment of forces to control, a larger world. And 
is not precisely this the only practical basis for the unity 
of the Church? Christians have tried for centuries to 
establish church unity in terms of intellectual defini- 
tion, or surrender to authority or ecclesiastic consent; 
but the dream of such unity is as far as ever from real- 
ization. It is perfectly plain that spiritual truth must 
present itself at different angles to different types of 
mind, and that authority cannot restrain liberty of 
interpretation and progress in idealism. But, when- 
ever a great work has summoned Christians to its doing, 
there has come about not a new debate about church 
unity, but a glad, free, unconstrained association of 
those whose eyes and hearts were turned one way. There 
was no discussion of comparative claims among the little 
company of primitive Christians when they met at Pen- 
They were called to 
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said that what he had was his own.”’ There was not 
a doctrinal debate that summoned the Church of the 
Middle Ages to the Crusades. It was a great wave of 
popular emotion that swept the multitudes of Europe 
to the rescue of their sacred shrines. Was not this, in- 
deed, the method of Jesus himself? He did not, first of 
all, settle the limits of fellowship or define the mystery. 
of Deity....He summoned people, first of all, to loyalty, 
saying to them, ‘‘Follow me: take up thy cross, and 
follow.”” And then through the leadership of that loy- 
alty, through the path of that discipleship, he led them 
into deeper insight of truth and duty, and they became 
one even as he was one with the Father through the 
obedience of his will. We have had a very striking ex- 
perience of this unconstrained merging of differences 
in the presence of a great work to do during our admin- 
istration of voluntary religion in Harvard University. 
Each year we summon thither men of various commun- 
ions who without compromise or evasion speak their 
best message to young men. And when they thus come 
to us, asking of themselves only what these young men 
need, then by an unconscious convergence of their thought 
they speak the same message with a unity of emphasis 
of which they themselves are hardly aware. I asked 
a young Methodist student from the Pacific Coast whether 
he could determine the special communion to which 
each preacher belonged, and he replied that they all 
seemed to him Methodists, while curiously enough there 
had been in fact not a single Methodist in the college 
pulpit that year. The preachers to whom he had lis- 
tened had simply crossed the boundaries that separate 
the sects in their comprehensive message, and he had 
heard each of them speak in that tongue to which he 
was born. 

Such is the lesson of the modern world to the modern 
Church. The larger duty calls for larger methods and 
for larger men to do the work of the new world. And 
who is there to whom this message more directly comes 
than to us who are gathered here to-night? We meet 
as representatives of the divided churches of New Eng- 
land. Our fathers sought—as most Christians are seek- 
ing still—to establish Christian unity through uniformity 
of opinion concerning the nature of the Godhead. It 
was a hopeless effort, involving either omniscience or 
ignorance, to get satisfaction and peace. It was like 
the days of Athanasius and Arius, when in the streets 
of Alexandria blood was shed for an iota in a definition 
which neither party could possibly comprehend. Oh, 
the pathos of those village churches of New England, 
frowning at each other across the green !—survivors of 
a mistaken controversy, fanning the ashes of a superfluous 
schism instead of lighting the flame of an illuminating 
work. I look in our time for no such union between 
the churches of the New England tradition. The less 
we talk of this, or set the church mechanics at work 
devising ways of compromise, the better. Schemes of 
external associations produce more schisms, just as a 
nebula revolving in unorganized form throws off more 
stars. But suppose that the New England churches 
with their common, happy instincts of liberty, simplic- 
ity, and piety came to realize that a new world called 
for new ways of service; suppose we were touched by 
the spirit of the great industry; suppose that we were 
bidden of God to a task which could be done only in com- 
mon,—would not that sweep us into an associated move- 
ment of effort and desire which would be all of unity 
that any church can need? Two hundred and fifty years 
ago our fathers applied themselves to education as the 
duty of the Church. They were theologians of the 
strictest type. They seemed to get food and drink 
from dogma; but, when they came to found Har- 
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vard College, not a trace of limitation went into their 
greater task, and they dedicated their place of learning 
to ‘‘piety, morality, godliness, and truth.”” The mag- 
nitude of their adventure made them wise, and the 
college expands from the roots they planted in the soil 
of the universal life. One hundred years ago the New 
. England churches of the older branch were again called 
to the mighty task of foreign missions; and, whatever 
that great enterprise has done for heathen lands, it has 
done quite as much for the unity, generosity, and loy- 
alty of the churches at home. Never was the truth more 
demonstrated that the losing of life is the saving of it. 
The vitality of the Congregational churches here may 
be accurately tested by the flow of their gifts to other 
lands. And now the new age has brought with it a 
new and a greater problem,—the problem of the vast, 
perplexing, unredeemed life of our own people, in city 
and country, in factory and farm, in poverty and wealth, 
—that mass of unchristianized material, waiting to be 
saved from commercialism and materialism, which 
threaten the very integrity of democratic self-govern- 
ment. What power is there in modern society which 
can hope to make any head against the corruptions and 
abuses of the modern world? How is domestic insta- 
bility to be corrected? How is municipal degradation 
to be checked? How is the industrial world to be trans- 
formed from a centre of internecine conflict into a world 
of common service? How are cities to be cleansed from 
vice, and villages to be awakened from lethargy? How 
is the poverty of the poor to be relieved, and the indul- 
gence of the rich to be spiritualized? How are human 
souls to be saved from the modern solicitations of lux- 
ury, animalism, frivolity, ostentation, irresponsibility, 
despair? Others may turn to other ways of redemp- 
tion,—to charity and reforms, to sanitation and hygiene, 
to social science and social legislation; but we, who are 
here, know perfectly well that there is but one organized 
force whose original orders and whose continuous tra- 
dition make it fit to redeem the modern world. Never 
in the history of the Christian Church was there such 
a chance to prove its right to lead the world. I am 
almost tempted to think of it as a last chance. It is 
not a question of orthodoxy or heresy: it is a question 
of spiritual power, the problem of applying united 
efforts of consecrated wisdom, unaffected sacrifice, and 
religious faith to the redemption of a world which is 
at our very doors. If Christians get together to do 
this, what would become of our talk about church unity? 
Why, it would be left clean behind by the actual, un- 
constrained, and inevitable unity which the larger work 
would demand. People get together as they march 
toward a common end. They get together as they 
ascend the same height. Below are division, under- 
brush, isolation. But, as each climber gets near the 
top, he is getting nearer others; and, when all reach the 
summit, there is but one view, and that is a view all 
round. What we need is not consent, but ascent; not 
unity of the higher criticism, but unity of the higher 
life. A large industry creates a united church. The 
unity of the world calls us to unity of the spirit. The 
trouble with us is not our theology, but our religion. 
We do not hear God calling us from the shallows to the 
deeps. And, whenever we take from the hand of the 
living God the task which he offers us in the signs of 
the modern world, then there will be no longer a prob- 
lem of unity for an evening discussion, for that miracle 
will happen again which happened at the first, and we 
shall speak in various tongues, but the spirit will make 
it one language; and there will be diversities of admin- 
istration, but the one spirit, and diversities of opera- 
tions, but the same Lord that worketh all and in all. 
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The Unitarian Festival. 


The Unitarian Festival was held in Tremont Temple 
Friday, May 22. Dinner was served at six o’clock. 
Later the company was called to order by the chairman 
of the Festival Committee, Mr. Courtenay Guild, who, 
after a few words of welcome, presented the president of 
the evening, Mr. George Wigglesworth. 


ADDRESS BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT, L1..D. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The kindly 
reference of your chairman to my possible admission 
among the ministers reminds me of a story which is told 
of that famous North Carolinian, Zeb Vance. He was 
one of five sons, each of whom had been in turn destined 
for the Presbyterian ministry; but, as each grew to man- 
hood, he had gone to his mother and confessed that the 
ministry was not for him. Finally it came Zeb’s time. 
He was the last boy, and it was settled that he should 
be the minister. When Zeb was twenty-one, however, 
he, too, went to his mother, and with tears and expos- 
tulations desired to be excused. ‘‘Mother,” said he, 
‘‘the fact is, I am not good enough to be a minister.”’ 
The dear old lady suddenly caught a gleam of light and 
hope, and, looking up into his face, exclaimed, ‘‘Zeb, 
don’t you think you could be good enough to be a Uni- 
tartan minister?” [Laughter.] 

I fear it would be beyond my desert to aspire to so 
high a calling, but I am most sensible of the kindly 
invitation which you give me to the fellowship of this 
company. I think there are few men who stand in close 
relations with young men in institutions of learning 
who are not glad to have whatever fellowship they may 
with those who are seeking by direct effort to strengthen 
and to deepen the spiritual life of our country. 

Two notes have been many times struck in your meet- 
ings which have appealed to me strongly. One was the 
wholesome optimism of the Unitarian view toward life 
itself, the wholesome belief that life is a good thing. I 
believe in such optimism. A man has to be an optimist 
if he is a college president: An optimist is not always 
a good prophet. Thomas Jefferson, I believe, was an 
optimist when he predicted that within seventy-five 
years the Christians of the United States would be 
gathered into the Unitarian Church. [Laughter.] The 
optimist is pretty sure to be right in the end, but he takes 
no account of time. 

Another note which has been struck again and again 
this week, and which appeals to men who have to do 
with the education of the young men, has been freedom 
of individual spiritual growth. If there is any one 
thing for which this twentieth century is to be thanked, 
it is for the right to grow as the individual may see the 
right and truth. That is a characteristic note of the 
progress to-day toward spiritual things along the best 
lines. 

Most men who have to do with education are inclined 
to study religious organizations and denominations 
rather from the outside than from the inside. They 
are almost forced by the nature of their duties, by the 
drawing of their sympathies, to study the work of dif- 
ferent organizations rather with respect to the influence 
which these bodies may have than to study them in 
reference to their efficiency as organizations. They are 
much more interested in the influence, in the impetus 
toward the spiritual life which may come from different 
churches than they are in the growth, in the ramifica- 
tion, of the churches themselves. 

Perhaps you will allow me to speak a moment concern- 
ing the attitude of students toward religion. There is 
a feeling, and perhaps a well-founded one, that a con- 
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stantly diminishing number of young men in the stu- 
dent bodies are being drawn into the religious life; that, 
upon the whole, the influence of the church upon the stu- 
dent body is not what it once was. 

I believe there was never a time when young men 
in institutions of learning were in more direct relation 
with truth itself than the young men whom one finds 
to-day in the colleges; but this relation is, in large meas- 
ure, independent of church relationship. 

Some months ago I undertook to collect, from the 
students of the Institute of Technology, some statis- 
tics with regard to their social life. Among the ques- 
tions which were asked were some which had to do with 
their religious relations and with actual denominational 
work. ‘These men were very frank and kind in answer- 
ing these questions, as students usually are. I am per- 
fectly free to say that the most reasonable body of men 
I have ever come into relation with is a body of college 
students. I found among them a perfect willingness 
to answer questions concerning their relation to the 
religious life and denominational activities. 

Among the students in the Institute of Technology 
I found that about 40 per cent. were actual members 
of religious bodies, most of them members of the ortho- 
dox churches. Of these about 10 per cent. were con- 
nected with the Episcopal, ro per cent. with the Congre- 


- gational, 4 per cent. with the Catholic, and 4 per cent. 


with the Unitarian churches. What was perhaps more 
indicative of their social life than these figures were the 
statements which they made with regard to their amuse- 
ments. If you know how a man amuses himself, you 
can lay your finger on the springs of his life. I was 
interested to find that, while 20 per cent. announced 
themselves as attendants at church, 75 per cent. were 
in the habit of attending the theatre. It has often oc- 
curred to me that in some way those who look toward 
bettering men should seek to minister to their amuse- 
ment. On the whole, it was evident that among the 
young men there was an attitude of mind which looked 
toward religion, which set high value on honesty, which 
demanded absolute intellectual sincerity. It was evi- 
dent from these replies that to-day that which counts 
with young men, that which is going to influence them, 
not alone toward the spiritual life, but that which is 
going to influence them toward the artistic life, toward 
true culture,—that these things depend more and more 
in this day of ours upon leadership rather than upon 
organizations; that the opportunity of the Church rests 
more than ever upon its ability to lead, and less upon the 
ability to organize. For, after all, it is true to-day, as 
it was always true, that the religious life is not confined 
to church organizations. Religion is, after all, one of 
those things which in one sense is most difficult to min- 
ister to by an organization; for it is the divine flower 
growing in the individual human soul. It is in its es- 
sence of the individual. The day is here when the 
Church stands before the world to be judged as all other 
human organizations are judged. It will lead if it has 
the power to lead, if it is equal to the situation, if it desires 
to lead. 

But that which will count most in influencing educated 
young men is not organization or respect for authority, 
but the word of sympathetic, earnest, efficient leaders. 
If more among the great army of students are to be 
drawn by the Church into the spiritual life, they must be 
touched by leaders able to understand and appreciate 
the circumstances of their lives. Their training has 
been vastly different from that of the young men of 
fifty, or even twenty-five, years ago. They have little 
regard for traditions and small respect for vested author- 


_ ity. The whole trend of their intellectual life has led 
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them to’ demand the where and how. ‘They will be sat- 
isfied with no half-way explanation. On the other 
hand, they are reasonable, they are intellectually sincere, 
they have been trained to follow truth as no other gener- 
ation of men have been trained to follow it. They will 
be quick to respond to the touch of spiritual truth and 
the knowledge of a spiritual life if only there is the 
leader to point the way. Leadership has to-day the same 
power it always had, but it has also the same requisites. 
The opportunity before the Christian Church was never 
greater; but that opportunity is less than ever a matter 
of authority and of organization, and more than ever a 
matter of leadership. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. EDWARD C. MOORE. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am asked 
to bring a word of greeting from the Harvard Divinity 
School. I should have been glad if that word had fallen 
to one of those long identified with the school. On the 
other hand, exactly because I am still a stranger among 
you, I am grateful for the opportunity of seeing you. 
I should be even more grateful if I could see you with- 
out your seeing so much of me. 

The relation of a divinity school to the churches is 
a peculiar one. The public is concerned that men who 
aspire to any serious profession should be adequately 
trained. But there is no body of men and women who 
have for a law or medical school, for example, the same 
feeling which is cherished by devout men and women 
in our churches toward the school to which they look 
for leadership in their ministry. Through this feeling 
churches sometimes seek to bind the schools fast to 
some form or creed, or to demand the perpetuation 
of denominational peculiarities, to insist that the sect 
to which the school belongs is the only true church. By 
this process churches and schools arrive at the situation 
which is intimated in a conference report which I once 
heard: ‘‘Additions by letter, none; by confession, none; 
baptisms, none; died, five; dismissed, eleven. Remarks: 
brethren, pray for us that we may hold our own.” 

On the other hand, nothing is more marked than the 
instinct which is finding expression all about us that 
a school of theology ought to be in most intimate and 
vital relation with all that goes on in the university, 
if not in actual connection with the university itself. 
The isolation of theology is over. ‘The times are passed in 
which religion was deemed a concern by itself. Religion 
is the doing of good in love. Theology is nothing more 
nor less than the adjustment of such thoughts as men 
have concerning religion to their other thoughts, and 
that adjustment is best achieved where these thoughts 
are at their freshest and most intense. The supremacy 
of theology is disputed by many. But even those who 
believe in its supremacy believe that it must vindicate 
its leadership as other departments of learning, as men 
and institutions vindicate their superiority, in the actual 
work of the world and in contact and comparison among 
men. 

A week or two ago I was introduced as coming from 
an institution whose former president prayed thus once 
at college prayers, ‘‘O Lord, bless Harvard College and 
all inferior institutions of learning.’’ Harvard Univer- 
sity has been at least unwilling to remain long inferior. 
Earlier, if I am right, than any school in the country 
the Harvard Divinity School proclaimed that neither 
its teachers nor students should be bound by any theo- 
logical test. And it is trying on a larger scale than any 
other, through the appointment of men of various de- 
nominations in good faith, to fit men for a ministry 
which is larger than that of any one denomination. I 
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doubt if there is any other school in the country which 
would have done this thing. Therein the University 
has asserted once more its leadership, the far sight into 
the future, and the fearlessness which has been charac- 
teristic of the administration of its honored president 
for five-and-thirty years. 

It is of value that men preparing for the ministry 
should have the opportunity to hear such courses as they 
may choose under instructors in any department of the 
University. Most of our men do thus hear in other de- 
partments than the Divinity School. It is of value that 
men who are not going into the ministry, but who are 
interested in religious subjects, should have an oppor- 
tunity to be taught the subjects with the same preci- 
sion and care as if they were going into the ministry. It is 
of value thus to train some who will be the laymen in 
our churches in the future. More than three hundred 
men, mostly undergraduates, thus receive instruction 
from the Divinity Faculty. 

But more important still is it that the theological in- 
struction itself should be shot through and through with 
the whole spirit of modern learning, of philosophy, of 
history, criticism, of the natural sciences, of the sciences 
of society, and should be developed in vital relation to 
these. The time has gone by when the theologian could 
stand apart and reproach people for not believing what 
he says. People will believe him if what he says is true, 
and they are sure they will not believe him if what he 
says is not true. 

A friend said to me the other day, ‘‘The evils of our 
time will bring us round to religion.’’ Very possibly. 
But I should be sorry if that were the only outlook or 
hope that I had. The good of our time will bring us 
round to religion. The good of our time has brought 
us round to religion. The good of our time is religion. 
If a man’s faithfulness in his daily work, I care not what 
that work may be, is not religion, then what is it? If 
a man’s fulfilment of the duties of life, to his family, 
neighbors, to the State, to mankind, is not religion, then 
what is religion? If the love of truth for truth’s sake 
and the fearless obedience to it at any cost, in any task 
that may be set us, is not religion, then what is religion? 
And, if the institutions which call themselves religious 
are seen of men to exist in order that they may encour- 
age, fortify, and uphold men in consecration to the life 
of duty which I have described, to aid men to the life 
which is religion, and to the religion which is life, then, 
I say, men will come round to our institutions of religion. 
And, if our institutions of religion seem to exist for some- 
thing smaller than this, for the conservation of some 
antiquity or superstition or for their own aggrandizement, 
then I do not see why we should wish that people should 
come to them or why we should worry that they do not. 

There never was a grander day for the Church and the 
ministry. But these must face the issue. They must 
realize that many things which have been thought of 
as secular are as sacred as anything which ever was done 
under the sun. They must realize that the drift toward 
unification so characteristic of our modern times is an 
aspect of religion in itself; and, if it does away with 
differences between denominations and even hinders 
the undue multiplication of churches of the same de- 
nomination, that may be a gain for religion. 

Our prosperities are bringing us to the realization, 
our very charities and philanthropies bring us every day 
to the realization, that a man’s life consisteth not in that 
which he hath to eat and to put on. For, even after you 
have bettered your man in his outward condition, unless 
also you have helped the manhood within him, you may 
only have made him worse. God forbid that we should 
hold our hand from one of these outward good works. 
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But out of the heart are the issues of life. Personality 
is the great force, and it is personal religion in the large 
sense in which I have spoken of it which holds men 
true and projects them along the pathway of duty, 
as it is also personal religion of this noble sort which usu- 
ally wins others to obedience and duty. 

To such thought and service I feel that I have war- 
rant to pledge the best labor of the Harvard Divinity 
School. The cause .is far larger than that of any one 
denomination. And yet it is to the honor of your church 
to have seen how large was the opportunity, and to 
have had the courage to embrace it. 


ADDRESS BY REV. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I may say 
without boasting that I have probably attended more 
meetings during the last month than any person pres- 
ent. I have wondered, on previous occasions, at the 
capacity of the average Bostonian for listening to long 
speeches for a long period of time. I begin to think there 
is something in the Boston air which enables even a 
Westerner to do the same thing. I began two weeks 
ago attending an educational conference in Chicago. 
Last week I had the pleasure of attending the enthu- 
siastic meeting of our Western Conference in Milwaukee, 
and since the first of the month I have succeeded in 
taking part in a dozen or more other meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the country, while travelling some four 
thousand miles. Reaching Boston in a state of mental 
collapse, I expected to take in at the most perhaps one 
meeting a day; but, contrary to my expectations, I 
have found myself attending meetings at all hours. 
And, as the week is drawing to a close, it seems to me it 
may not be unprofitable to ask, What is there that we 
have heard that we can take home to go with us during 
the coming year? 

In the West we used to be inclined to think that the 
people of Boston, like the people in ancient Athens, 
were constantly chasing about for some new thing; but, 
after listening to the meetings this week, and taking 
part in them, it seems to me we have been seeking not 
something new, but something old. What has seemed 
to me the keynote of the whole week was sounded at 
the Berry Street Conference, early in the week. It 
was struck again by the preacher on Tuesday evening, 
and it was voiced in one word by Dr. Hale, ‘‘together.”’ 
It is a great word in religion, a great word especially 
in organized religion. It is one of the old words and 
true words, and I am glad to have had it sounded during 
this meeting of a week. 

At one of the first State conferences which it was my 
privilege to attend we had, contrary to the custom, a 
most depressing session; and the reason was that there 
seemed to be a note of self-congratulation. At the 
conclusion of the session a young minister arose and 
preached a sermon, taking as his position that ‘‘we are 
the light of the world,”’ bringing out the idea that he 
and the little group of people there were to be the light 
of the world. The sermon came to an end, and we 
thoughtfully and silently dispersed. And, though no 
one voiced the sentiment to his neighbor, I ‘fancy it was 
prominent in the minds of all that, if the world was to 
receive its light through the coming years from this 
source, we were about to enter an era of Stygian darkness 
blacker than which history has never recorded 

There are two kinds of light which may come from 
a meeting like this. There is a light, like that of the 
moon, which shines with borrowed splendor, and at- 
tracts attention to itself; and there is another light, like 
that of the sun, which we do not see with our own eyes, 
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but which somehow we feel to be the source of energiz- 
ing power. On evenings like those we have experienced 
the last month, lovers have gone out together and have 
gazed admiringly upon the brilliant orb above them, 
and have gone home and written sonnets about it. We 
are not inclined to write sonnets about the sun; but, as 
we come beneath its beams at noonday and realize that 
before its rays the icy blasts of winter have been dis- 
persed, that the earth is bursting into bloom as it feels 
its radiance, we feel that there is somewhere up there 
a tremendous vitalizing power. The moon shines dur- 
ing the long nights, and the earth sleeps; but, when 
the beams of the sun appear, earth wakens from its 
sleep and man goes forth unto his work. There is one 


glory of the sun and another glory of the moon and’ 


another glory of the stars; but, as one star differeth from 
another star in glory, so does the light which comes from 
individuals and from churches and from such conven- 
tions as this, differ in glory. Such a meeting as this is 
asort of glorious vindication of Unitarianism; but, 
unless there has fallen into our souls a spark from the 
fire that has been kindled which shall burst into flame 
in our own hearts and make us the source of life and 
light and power through the weeks to come, then these 
meetings will have missed their main function. What 
is it that constitutes the power of the minister? Is it 
the ability to draw men to himself by his brilliant preach- 
ing, or is it what Emerson declared to the Cambridge 
Divinity students, that the minister is to speak to his 
fellows not the words that he has learned from some 
book, some ancient scripture, but that he is to preach 
the word from his own soul? You remember the de- 
scription of the valley of dry bones where the prophet 
went. His people seemed to him like walking skele- 
tons, and there came into his heart a passionate desire to 
make these bones live; and so he called upon God, the 
source of power, to speak through him, in order that these 
skeletons might be clothed with flesh and blood. Such, 
I believe, has been the conception of every great prophet 
and preacher of his own work. Such was the conception 
of that greater prophet of Nazareth, when he declared, 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor.” And 
so it was with that great apostle who seems to have 
caught the spirit of the Master as he cried, ‘‘Woe is me 
if I preach not the gospel!”’ 

In the city of Milwaukee a week ago last evening the 
closing speaker was a man who about thirty years ago 
went to the great city of Chicago to preach; and, find- 
ing it then as now in a mad rush for wealth, he gathered 
a few people into an organization known as All Souls’ 
Church. Now All Souls’ Church has begun the erection 
of a great temple to be known as ‘“‘Lincoln Centre,” 
which shall be a home not only of religion, but of all 
the higher humanities, and which shall be to that great 
city an ever-increasing, vitalizing force. 
which made this great work possible in that great city? 
It was simply the fact that a Unitarian minister in Mil- 
waukee forty years ago found a young boy in one of the 
Wisconsin wheat fields, and told him of a new school 
of theology which had been started in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and put it into his head to go there and prepare 
for the ministry. From that such grand results have 
come. 

The great work of the Christian Church, as President 
Pritchett has shown, is to find new leaders for the new 
time. The work of the Christian minister is going to be 
more difficult than it was in the nineteenth century, and 
by the same token a more glorious work. We who have 
been inaugurating missionary work on Western prairies 
have sometimes been chiefly interested in the people 
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and churches of Massachusetts as the source of con- 
tributions to our missionary efforts. Our great work 
has been to raise money. for those things in which 
we believed. But not very long ago the President of 
Harvard College contributed for this purpose his son, 
and we began to see that it was not. money that we 
wanted, but men. Give us, I beg of you, the things 
dearer than life, because more enduring: give us your 
love, your aspiration, give us your sons and your daugh- 
ters, because these hopes and loves and aspirations 
enter into the glorious gospel of the glorious God. Give 
us these, knowing that to enter into this work of the min- 
istry of religion during the coming years is to be the 
most glorious privilege of which it is possible for the 
human mind to conceive, and that in the coming century, 
as in the past, he who strikes the chords of love and rev- 
erence and trust and draws forth harmony will be lis- 
tened to with breathless interest. And we who labor 
at the school of theology, God help us that we do our 
part, not only in our search for truth, but in keeping the 
flame of faith upon the altar! 


ADDRESS BY REV. FRED V. HAWLEY. 


I wonder sometimes whether we fully appreciate the 
real worth of sociability. Remembering to-night so well 
the one other opportunity in my life to enjoy the inspi- 
ration of this great Festival, and feeling again, with in- 
creased power, the thrill of such high companionship, 
I am inclined to think that we may all get something in 
these social gatherings worth quite as much in character- 
building and daily burden-bearing as in any discussion of 
the newest theology or deepest philosophy. 

I grow more grateful for my friends, the old and the 
new. I live and find my life in them more than they 
can know. 

Charity, sympathy, and brotherly love,—these are 
the foundations on which real faith doth stand. When- 
ever men can see the God of these, speaking in the eye- 
beam of affection and the hand-clasp of sympathy,— 
that is, God incarnate in your flesh and in mine,—a 
reverent faith is easy. 

Like the wandering, weary prodigal, we turn us away 
from all earth’s husks to find our life in that fidelity and 
tenderness which make home, companionship, and peace. 
It has been said that no one doing his best ‘‘ever need 
fear God, perdition, or the heavenly assizes.” 

Fellow-laborers and companions all, carrying with us 


the sympathy and blessing of this glad day, what have 


we to fear? When burdens press, as press and chafe 
they may, then, remembering the benedictions of this 
sweet social hour, ‘‘may hope mount victorious over care 
and sorrow, may joy come on the wings of hope, and 
may we nerve us anew for high endeavor and patient en- 
durance until the clouds break, the day dawns, and the 
shadows flee.” 


Spiritual Life. 


What man can judge his neighbor aright save he whose 
love makes him refuse to judge him ?—George MacDonald. 


Od 


The best perfection of a religious man is to do common 
things in a perfect manner. A constant fidelity in small 
things is a great and heroic virtue.—Saint Bonaventura. 

wd 

If you would be strong, seek Him in daily prayer, 
seek him by holy self-dedication and resolute purpose, 
seek him in hallowed Sundays and earnest communion.— 
Canon Farrar. 
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Form and Substance. 


The Western slope has its own stock of lit- 
erary traditions and ideals, which a later gen- 
eration looks at with cool scrutiny and smil- 
ingly questions. But we know the hills 
whence cometh our strength. In a republic 
like ours the intellectual and political life 
spring from the same root. Each draws from 
sources avowedly ethical and spiritual. We 
look back to our New England forbears. We 
are proud of the heritage of faith and inspira- 
tion that has come down to us from Concord 
and the Transcendentalists. We love the taste 
of the Atlantic brine in what we read, to float 
on Walden pond, and take the “long walk” 
across the historic Common. 

Pendennis is one of the gifted young people 
of his day, who seem neither to know nor 
care who Emerson, Ripley, or Lowell were, or 
what they stood for. I doubt if Pen ever 
read an essay of Emerson’s carefully through, 
and the only time I ever heard him speak of 
Lowell was one day when he took up an hour 
of my time trying to prove that “The Cathe- 
dral’” was not a poem. ‘These young people 
doubtless know what they want. They are 
busy “reviving” Byron and Poe, but some of 
us still hold in first allegiance the poets who 
will never need reviving. 

I read the books of some of these young 
writers, coveting their finish and grace, but 
missing something that stands for true knowl- 
edge, and doubting the staying quality of 
much that I read. The art of saying things 
has about reached its zenith, but great things 
to be said still await their spokesman. 
Strange that an age so full of strenuous social 
effort should be marked by intellectual dis- 
trust! Art must help us here, even more than 
religion; for there are many who, like Pen- 
dennis, will heed the monitions of the one, 
but not of the other,—art that is not 
ashamed to play the part of man’s helper, 
lift him from the slough of despond, the arid 
plains of worldliness. 

Encouraged by his first success in literature, 
Pen naturally wished to make another. What 
should he do next? Should he try something 
in the line of the mystical, with a twilight 
forest for background, full of moaning whis- 
pers and with plenty of dead people lying 
around? Orshould it be something in the 
symbolical or allegorical line? Something 
very wicked or impossibly pious and pure? 
Should the characters be drawn from real life 
or a fantastic fairyland, such as a certain 
order of literary imagination, assisted by a 
fanciful illustrator’s art, so readily produces? 
Pen looked over his assets, and decided in 
favor of an historical romance. The author 
will at least gain by this choice, for he 
will be obliged to do some hard and useful 
reading. There is to be a moated castle, a 
pretty array of knights and ladies, a pair of 
wicked monks, and a pious queen. Pen says 
the two wicked monks alone are worth the 
price of admission. I helped him look over 
his properties and arrange the mise en scene, 
for I cannot help liking the boy. 

“Where’s the dragon?’ I asked. 

The dear fellow looked at me confidingly 
with his big blue eyes, and said he had 
thought the matter over, and concluded to 
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leave out the dragon. The appetite of the 
modern reader is as undiscriminating as it 
is voracious, and may be trusted to swallow 
almost anything; but it might revolt at a 
dragon, especially if he had a tail. 

“Couldn’t you cut off the tail?” 

“I might if I belonged to your school,” he 
replied sweetly. He added that it made no 
difference, for the dragon was a purely mythi- 
cal conception anyway. 

“No more so than your pious queen and 
that moon-faced thing you call a heroine.” 

“Oh, I know the kind of novel you like,” 
he said impatiently. ‘The Problem novel! 
Something like Marcella or Tess, but I shall 
never write anything like that.’ And he 
thrust his hands into his pockets with virtu- 
ous resolution. 

“T am sure you never will. I like a novel 
that pictures life as I know it, that’s all. I 
was born in the nineteenth century myself.” 

“The nineteenth century did some things 
very well, but it made a big mistake when it 
tried to kill romance.” 

“Tt never tried to do anything so silly. Be- 
cause your poor little anaemic Goddess of Ro- 
mance grew sickly and pale, you must set upa 
great hue and cry, and accuse some one of 
killing her. If the poor thing only knew it, 
she would be much more comfortable in her 
grave instead of shivering aroundhere in a 
scientific age like this, with nothing on but her 
thin draperies. What your Goddess of Ro- 
mance needs is a good tailor-made suit.” 

Pen was indescribably shocked. He said 
if science was going to destroy the Ideal— 

“The Ideal! The Ideal is very different 
from the Romantic. The Ideal is whatever 
pertains to the heart and soul life of man, all 
he fears, loves, hates. The Ideal isn’t depend- 
ent ona literary cult. If you cannot find it in 
Tess and Marcella, 1am sorry for you. Tess 
makes us agonize and yearn: she disturbs 
and shames us. She is a troublesome in- 
truder upon the comfortable demesne of our 
decorous sympathies, so Art will have nothing 
to do with her. It brands her with all the 
literary epithets of the day, calls her a ‘Prob- 
lem.’ ” 

Pen’s reply was to the effect that a writer’s 
first duty was to his art. He must study 
form. I asked him what he meant by 
form. 

“You cannot define a thing like that, but 
every well-instructed mind feels it. Tenny- 
son’? —— 

“JT was waiting.for you to bring up Tenny- 
son. ‘Airy, fairy Lilian’! ‘Where Claribel 
low lieth’! Those were the pretty nothings 
the master did when he was trying his hand. 
The real Tennyson is the one who wrote ‘The 
Idylls’ and ‘In Memoriam,’ I don’t know 
whether you are going to write another ‘In 
Memoriam’ or not.”’ 

“You might give a fellow time.” 

“My dear Pen, I will give you all the time 
there is; but why are you so afraid to be in 
earnest, so afraid some one may get a little 
spiritual nourishment from your books, learn 
something, want to lead a better life?” 

“T’m not afraid. I’m sure I’m tremen- 
dously in earnest.” 

“All in the matter of metre and rhythm. 
Stir us up! Move, convince, convict us! 
Make us thrill! Make ustremble! Remem- 
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ber that ‘Greeks are Greeks, and poetry is 
power,’ ” 

“Oh, Browning!” he said with a shrug. ~ 

“Yes, Browning!’ 

I rose to take a few small volumes from the 
table near by, which I keep within easy read- 
ing distance. They were in pretty, fresh bind- 
ings, and two or three were almost damp from 
the press. It is dangerous to name namesstill 
in the making; but I opened one of the thin 
volumes, and read a few lines aloud from an 
“Ode in Time of Hesitation” and the whole of 
“Gloucester Moors” :-— 

“Jill o’ the ground is purple-blue, 
Blue is the quaker-maid!’’ 


I laid the book back in its place, by the side 
of ‘“‘Marpessa,” “Ulysses,” and ‘‘Marlowe”’— 
a young poet’s tender and true interpretation 
of an old one. Oddly consorted with these, 
but at least showing a commendable catholic- 
ity of taste, was a volume of Pinero’s, another 
of Bernard Shaw’s, and some translations 
from Hauptmann and Sudermann. 

“Tf it is present-day standards you are seek- 
ing, choose the best. Cut your poet’s mantle 
from this kind of material. The patterns 
vary, but are of equal merit; and all are of a 
a good wearing quality.” 

He looked a little sober, said I might be 
right, but kept to the defensive. He declared 
he belonged to no school, had no theories, 
wanted none. I quoted a passage from Henry 
James,—a devotee of form should listen to 
James,—“‘Some of us are awkward writers, 
but yearning moralists: others are masters of a 
perfect style that has never reflected a spirit- 
ual spark.” And this: “The great question as 
to poet and novelist is, How does he feel about 
life? What, in the last analysis, is his philos- 
ophy?” 

“But I’ve heard you say you don’t care 
much for James’s later things yourself.” 

“Hush! Don’t speak so loud. I should 
like them if I understood them. I know they 
are all right, because Mr. James wrote them. 
I don’t know what has come over him—yes, I 
do, too. It’s this very thing we have been 
talking about, just what I’m afraid of in you. 
It’s the peculiar literary vice and temptation, 
the unreasoning devotion to all the little ex- 
ternalities, this thing you call ‘form’; a pas- 
sion for verbal niceties, the disease of intel- 
lectuality. 


“Ah, but those early books! ‘Roderick 
Hudson’ and ‘The Portrait’! Beautiful, 
sinning Christina Light! Didn’t you want to 


throw that old cat of a mother off a high cliff 
into the sea? Didn’t you want to take the 
poor little Cavaliere into your arms and rock 
him to sleep and put himto bed? Rowland 
Mallett and Ralph Touchett! How can any 
writer create men like them, and keep the 
heroines from falling in love with them?” 
I stopped. Pen was staring at me as if I 
were crazy, 

“What in the world are you talking about?” 

“Do you mean to say you have never read 
‘Roderick Hudson’ or ‘The Portrait of a 
Lady Fd ” 

He flushed and frowned. “A man can’t 
read everything, especially the old things. 
And in these days he has to read such a lot of 
stuff that’s just out, because some fellow he 
knows wrote it. The other fellow reads his 
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stuff. You bob up against a new writer every 
time you turn a corner.” 

“Tsee. Well, books were books in my day, 
and authors were authors. We didn’t have 
to give the real ones the go-by because we 
were invited to dine with the writer of ‘The 
Earthquake’ or ‘When Folly flies this Way.’ 
But I forgot you are only twenty-four. 
You don’t live on the Western slope.”” I rose 
and went to the book-shelves, and took down 
a volume. The covers were a faded brown, 
and the date on the title-page was 1876. Itis 
more than twenty-five years since I made the 
acquaintance of the ill-fated Roderick and his 
admiring, helpless friends. 

“Don’t you wish you had been living 
twenty-five or thirty-five years ago, Penden- 
nis? Wouldn’t you have enjoyed reading 
‘Little Dorrit’ and “The Virginians’ in serial 
form as they were first published, and later 
on ‘Middlemarch’? Don’t you wish you had 
been a reader of the Atlantic in the early 

days, when the names of the writers were not 

printed on the cover, out of respect to the 
mental perspicacity of the reader, who wanted 
to guess them? ‘The writers were few, and 
the readers had plenty of time to guess. 
Fancy trying to guess the writers in a cur- 
rent number of the Century or Harper’s. 
You don’t care anything about it? You 
would rather be living now? I suppose that 
isnatural. I don’t blame you. You’ve been 
a good boy, Pen. You've let me do all the 
talking. You shall be rewarded. Now take 
that manuscript out of your pocket and read 
me the chapter you have just finished.” 

He blushed and looked surprised. He said 
there wasn’t any manuscript, he shouldn’t 
read it, and how did I know. 

“There, don’t be foolish, my dear boy! 
Just take it out and begin.” I took up my 
Kensington stitch, and prepared to listen. 
Pen drew the folded sheets from an inner 
pocket, and with another engaging blush 
began toread. Heisanice boy. Perhaps I 
have been rather hard on him. Let him wor- 
ship the Goddess of Romance if he wants to, 
and potter over his beloved little triolets and 
rondels. He willoutgrowallthat. As long as 
he keeps up that trick of blushing and listens 
as well as he did to-day, I shall not lose hopes 
of him.—From ‘‘The Western Slope,” by Celia 
P. Woolley, 


A Nineteenth Century Saint. 


The official ecclesiastical organs publish 
an account of the proceedings of the holy 
synod, which have resulted in the canoni- 
zation of a new saint, Father Seraphim of 
the Saroff Monastery. These proceedings 
are exceedingly interesting from the ethno- 
psychological point of view; for Father Sera- 
phim only died in 1833, and the miracles for 
which he is canonized, and which are now 
pronounced authentic by the holy synod, 
belong to the prosaic nineteenth century. 
It appears that in 1892 a special commission 
was appointed to investigate the miraculous 


‘signs and cures which had resulted from the 


prayers of Father Seraphim. The work of 
the commission brought to light ninety-four 
miracles, of which the majority were con- 
firmed by competent witnesses. The com- 
mission found, moreover, that the archives of 
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the Saroff Monastery contain hundreds of 
letters from persons who had been healed 
or benefited in other ways by the monk’s 
miraculous powers of intercession; and who 
described their cases in their letters. 

The work was being conducted with char- 
acteristic Russian procrastination till August 
7 last year, the monk’s birthday, when the 
emperor took occasion to recall the miracles 
accomplished by Seraphim, and to express 
the wish that the holy synod should carry 
through the measures which it had already 
begun for the canonization of the miracle 
worker. The work then proceeded with 
greater rapidity, and on January 24 of this 
year the holy synod submitted to the emperor 
a report containing their decision that the 
monk Seraphim should be recognized as a 
member of the body of saints, and his mortal 
remains should be regarded as holy relics 
and preserved in a casket provided by his 
Majesty’s zeal. The emperor has expressed 
his concurrence with this report by writing 
on the margin, “Read with genuine pleas- 
ure and deep emotion.’’—Public Opinion. 


Good Breeding. 


I have met good breeding in all classes of 
society, sometimes among the rich, sometimes 
among the poor, most frequently among the 
great middle classes. Itisa mistake, though, 
to suppose that any one class has a monopoly 
of it, either rich or poor, cultivated or igno- 
rant, Considering their advantages, I think 
that educated people are more deficient than 
others, I have known college professors less 
well-bred by far than even the majority of 
the people they look down upon. Good 
breeding is not a manner, a coat of varnish 
that a man may put on and off at his pleas- 
ure. It is an instinct wrapped up in the 
very tissues, an instinct with this motto,— 
“All or nothing.” It cannot be denied or 
put aside, for then it ceases to be. A man 
may be polite or rude, rude or polite, and 
can keep up this intermittent fever as long 
as he lives, though his politeness will have an 
increasing air of shabbiness about it, and to 
sensitive people will become in the end his 
most offensive form of rudeness. But a man 
cannot be well-bred and ill-bred the same 
week or the same month, or the same year 
even. Good breeding sums up in its instinc- 
tive attitude all the efforts a man has made 
toward perfection,—ay, and all that his an- 
cestors have made before him. It is uncon- 
scious, the simple acting out of a sound, 
wholesome nature. 

This is why I so much dislike the creed 
taught by my neighbor, the late Monsieur 
Jean Calvin. It seems to me essentially ill- 
bred, a species of salvation in which we have 
all along a sneaking desire to do the wrong 
thing but manage to keep up a semblance 
of good, either through the grace of God or 
the hope of heaven or the fear of the devil. 
It is a shop-keeping scheme from first to 
last. It is the same with all creeds that 
make sin their central doctrine; for one has 
to believe all along that, if one acted out one’s 
real nature, one would be dreadfully wicked, 
and that it is only by some scheme of redemp- 
tion worked out by closest theologians—who 
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know as much about real, red-blooded, God- 
given life as does a mummy—that it is only 
by some stich scheme that one can dodge the 
enemy, and come out at last on the winning 
side. This seems to me a very poor view of 
life—very poor and very irreligious. Hap- 
pily, it is going out of vogue. A  saner, 
sweeter religion is coming to us from the great 
open of life. Weare learning that the central 
fact of salvation is not sin, but that divine 
goodness which wells up in some measure in 
every human heart that beats. The way to 
be good is to be good,—not to sham goodness. 
It is a sincere purification of the desires and 
instincts, that process which makes the good 
act a necessity, the fruit and flower of a sound 
seed. ‘This is the religion of Jesus; and it’s 
a thousand pities that it was ever obscured 
by these hypocritical, bargaining, shop-keep- 
ing schemes of the theologians. It is the 
teaching of all great teachers. It is the Paul- 
ine doctrine of growing in grace; it is the 
beautiful Buddhist doctrine of the Path; 
it is the Socratic doctrine of the philosophic 
life; it is the very heart and core of the proc- 
ess of evolution. 

Good breeding, then, is religion done in 
terms of every-day life. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that it is the most important 
thing of all the many things that are. A 
man’s breeding is the measure of his social 
evolution. It stamps his greater or less kin- 
ship to the gods—C. Hanford Henderson, in 
“John Percyfield.” 


Literature. 


RONALD CaRNAQuAY. By Bradley Gil- 
man. New York: ‘The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—As the author states in his 
preface, his book contains an account of the 
work of two men who, with ideals of success 
which stand over against each other in 
sharp contrast, enter the Christian minis- 
try: the one, Dr. Carnaquay, a popular 
preacher of the well-known kind, without 
learning, with little training, with no relig- 
ion to speak of, but confident in speech, 
showy in manner, and capable of attracting 
the unthinking crowd that cares more for 
amusement than for religion; the other, Mr. 
Freeman, a man well born, well bred, well 
educated, profoundly religious and devoted 
to his work, but too thoughtful, too careful in 
speech, and too conscientious to win popular 
applause or to work for a showy success. 
In connection with these two ministers are 
various men and women selected to repre- 
sent types of parochial activity such as 
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would naturally attend the work of such 
readers. ‘These various persons are dis- 
tinctly drawn, and indicate by their works 
and ways what they were intended to rep- 
resent. As the story goes on, many events 
in the life of a parish are illustrated, such, 
for instance, as the turning off of an unpop- 
ular minister, hearing candidates, settling 
a minister, paying church debts, holding 
fairs, managing church sociables, and other 
more or less praiseworthy attempts to in- 
crease the prosperity of the church. The 
author believes that the church to-day has 
departed widely from the idea and purpose 
of its Founder, and shows all its seamy side 
and its various failures. The true church 
in which he believes he does not represent 
in action, but leads up to it at the conclu- 
sion of the story, where Mr. Freeman, having 
by a freak of fortune become rich, unites 
with two others to endow and establish 
a church which shall be free and indepen- 
dent of the whims of the congregation. Mr. 
Freeman is happily married. Dr. Carna- 
quay is a bachelor, with leanings toward 
a charming widow, who sees the good that 
is in him, and finally leads him, not as the 
reader has been led to expect, toward a 
higher ideal and a noble success in the min- 
istry, but to the business career for which 
he was fitted by his commercial instincts 
and versatility. It is not necessary for the 
reviewer to adopt the author’s point of 
view when he testifies that he has read the 
book from cover to cover with sustained 
interest. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD! AN AFTERMATH. 
By Francis Hinzs Groome. With miscella- 
niesin verse and prose. Portland: Thomas B. 
Mosher.—This book might have been dedi- 
cated to those who love poetry (especially 
the quatrains of the wonderful Persian) and 
to those who believe in friendship and hon- 
est praise and loyal remembrance; for it 
is to such that it will appeal with rare and 
tender power. It was put together by 
Mr. Mosher as the result of a trip to Wood- 
bridge, the “little town’ which ‘“‘retains 
its immemorial quiet as in the days when 
Fitzgerald paced its ancient thorough- 
fares,” and gives to those who go thither 
on pilgrimage “‘the blessedness of unhaste.”’ 
After the notable address delivered by 
Hon, John Hay before the London Omar 
Khayyd4m Club, a charming foreword, which 
describes Woodbridge briefly and _ tells 
something of the making of the present 
volume with its unusually interesting series 
of illustrations, and Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton’s delightful description of Francis Hinds 
Greome, comes the main essay of the book, 
the “Aftermath,” written by Mr. Groome 
for Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘This is ‘‘a patch- 
work article,’””’ woven from Groome’s own 
recollections of Fitzgerald, but still more 
from his father’s -—Archdeacon Groome’s— 
frequent talk of his old friend and from 
reminiscences and unpublished letters fur- 
nished by others. These supplement Mr. 
Aldis Wright’s edition of the Fitzgerald 
Letters, and doubtless justify Mr. Mosher’s 
belief that “henceforth it is unlikely that 
anything more will be added to our knowl- 
edge of the master of Little Grange.” Im- 
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portant, therefore, as the Ajtermath is to all 
who have shared the deep interest in its 
subject, it gains much by the personality 
of its writer and inclusion of the study of 
him by Watts-Dunton. Groome was a 
lovable and unusual character, who lived 
a romantic literary life. The last third of 
the book is made up of Fitzgerald’s minor 
poems and miscellanies. The volume is 
beautifully printed in the attractive style 
which stamps it immediately as coming 
from Mr. Mosher. 


Sons oF Francis. By Anne Macdonell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The 
early history of the Franciscan order is told 
here through records and legends of the 
lives of its saints, ‘“‘the knights of the Fran- 
ciscan Round Table”; and the chief interest 
which they have for us is shown to rest far 
less in what they accomplished for art and 
poetry than in their strenuous attempts to 
translate their dreams into life and action. 
“They flew at their vices,” says our author, 
“as at an enemy’s citadel between them and 
the country of their desire.” Nothing should 
interpose between their ideals and their 
deeds. Inner and outer conflict, if not 
tragedy, was taken as stuff out of which 
to weave their heavenly victorious joy; and 
they were as far removed from sad asceti- 
cism as from self-indulgence. ‘The sign- 
mark of true vocation was joie de vivre"; 
and Francis, the poet, the knight-errant, 
the born lover of adventure and daring, 
is presented as the young, restless hero 
among saints rather than the gentlest and 
most feminine. ‘There is nothing monoto- 
nous about the life stories of such men as 
tepresented this movement in its early days, 
set on fire with a purpose. One enjoys 
turning over the friendly gossipy chroni- 
cles of these early brothers. The romantic 
tales of the Fuvoretts supply good reading, 
and other records and legends are drawn 
on for enrichment of the chapters. The 
result surprises the reader with the variety 
of characters thus associated together in 
a common purpose. The eight full-page 
illustrations have been prepared from note- 
worthy originals, and a frontispiece pre- 
sents in photogravure a nativity picture by 
Botticelli, of which it is said, ‘‘Here Bot- 
ticelli is a perfect exponent of the poetic 
side of the early Franciscans.” 


INSURANCE AND CRIME. By Alexander 
Colin Campbell. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net.—Although this vol- 
ume does not suggest the need of a new 
crusade against the methods of insurance 
which have become a part of modern civil- 
ization, the author shows abundantly that 
there are many incidental evils and tempta- 
tions to crime which ought to be carefully 
studied. He has made careful research 
in the history of all kinds of insurance, and 
easily shows that what has now become 
a business, with laws which are well under- 
stood and with results which are beneficial 
to many classes, usually began in habits of 
gambling and the taking of reckless risks, 
and in cruel disregard of the rights and lives 
of others, both the insurers and the insured. 
It is not the intention of the author to at- 
tack the principles upon which insurance 
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is founded, but to call attention to evident 
evils, and the temptations which every- 
where tend to reduce the value of insurance 
of various kinds. In the spirit in which 
Dickens and Thackeray showed up the 
evils of fraudulent speculators, our author 
would expose whatever tends to make the 
business injurious and reveal the princi- 
ples of sound insurance. 


Toe TrrumpH oF LiFe. By William 
Farquhar Payson, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—This is a story which 
combines considerable strength of outline 
and incident with a singular over-intensity 
of style which mars its general effect. The 
author hero, when his really good book 
apparently fails, writes poor ones anony 
mously, which succeed according to the 
counting-room estimate, but destroy his 
ability for the work he cares for and ought 
to do. It is a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
story, in which the good and evil influences 
are personified by two women. At the last 
the situation is dramatic, and makes one 
believe the author might, on occasion, for- 
get himself and his phrasing in straight- 
forward, honest writing, if he so willed it. 
One wearies quickly of such luscious de- 
scription as pictures a peignoir “impalpable, 
moon-colored, necromantic,” a bare arm 
“umbral and sensuous,” eyes ‘‘staring, 
white, convex, profanely hollow” or ‘‘sham- 
ing the liquescent topaz,” or “baleful with 
intimate perplexity” or “‘bigly animal.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Poems and Verses is the modest title of a 
book by Mr. Carol Norton, a young man 
blessed with an unusually poetic name, to say 
the least. Mr. Norton’s mother, Mary Wads- 
worth, was a cousin of Samuel and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow; and these two men, 
the former especially, are said to have had a 
formative effect on Mr. Norton’s mind when 
a boy. He is now one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the Christian Science movement 
in America, and his poetry indicates the 
cheerfulness of ‘‘scientific religion,” though 
it has neither originality nor power. There 
are occasional echoes of familiar hymns, 
as in the poems beginning, “Oh, sometimes 
gleams upon our path” or “Give to the 
winds our fears.” As a fair sample of Mr. 
Norton’s thought and style, we quote one of 
the shortest poems. It is called “Security.” 


“In the land of Fond Hope 

Where wishes are stars, 

Where trust has full scope, 
And longing its Mars,— 

’Tis there I would dwell, 
Secure from all fear, 

For Love says all’s well 
And Day-dawn is near.” 


The book is published by Dana Estes & 
Co., Boston. Price $1. 


Richard Badger is one of the few pub- 
lishers who believe in present-day poetry, 
and are not afraid to venture something 
on the belief. We look always with inter- 
est for his announcements, hopeful that 
his confidence will justify itself. Among 
his recent books is a third edition of Ka- 
trina Trask’s Sonnets and Lyri-s, which 
was first issued nine or ten years ago by 
ALD): eased These are poems of 
woman’s love and longing, sometimes ris- 
ing into eagerness, sometimes tender with 
trust. The writer sets her ideals high, 
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studies the meaning of sorrow, and encour- 
ages faith in one’s self and the world. Sum- 
mer Songs in Idlenesse is another slender 
volume of poems, written by Katharine H. 
McDonald Jackson, the only daughter of 
Judge McDonald of Brockville, Canada, 
to whom the book is dedicated. Mrs. Jack- 
son’s earliest years were spent on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence, and her poems show 
the influence which the beauty and quiet 
of nature have always had over her spirit, 
coupled with an indifference to technical 
correctness of rhyme and rhythm that is 
rather unusual. The title is a good one 
for the poems, of which the simplest ones 
are perhaps the most charming, especially 
the “Sleepy Time Songs,” collected at the 
end of the volume. This is one of the 
shortest :— 


“The little sunbeams, gay and bright, 
In Brenda’s laughter dwelling, 
All vanished when the tear-drops came, 
A rainy day foretelling. 


‘But, when she smiled, the little rogues 
Returned in manner simple: 

They’d lingered very near at hand, 
AlJl hidden in her dimple.” 


The poems of James Courtney Challis (Indian 
Summer, and Other Poems) show more variety 
both in form and feeling than the two just 
mentioned, and include poems of nature, 
pathos, humor, sentiment, and verses for 
and‘about children. It is evident that the 
writer cares chiefly to touch the common 
heart of man, and that he is quite in earnest 
when he writes — 


“The kind o’ writin’ ’at pleases me, 
An’ my very soul delights, 
Is the ev’ry-day sort of poetry 
James Whitcomb Riley writes.” 


Mr. Challis is a Kansas business man, who 
has given an amusing description of his 
early efforts to get into Eastern journals. 
He finds in music the truest inspiration for 
his work, and says that almost every poem 
which reflects religious thought or feeling 
has been the result of hearing a great ora- 
torio. Still a fourth volume from this 
publishing house presents the work of Miss 
H. Talbot Kummer, who dedicates her 
new book Semanoud 


“To you who search through joy and pain 
Some heart’s desire fair and far, 
To you who caught within the flame 
Still see serene the distant star. 


“Come, take my hand, and go with me 
A little way along the road, 
And laugh or weep at these vain dreams 
Which ever have with me abode.” 


The name of the book is taken from the 
leading poem, which is the love-story of an 
Indian princess, told in five-line stanzas, 
of which only two rhyme,—not a bad form 
for so long a poem when the rhythm is consist- 
ently preserved, not always the case here. 
The lyrics show plainly the influence of the 
best German poets. Miss Kummer is the 
daughter of Major Arnold Kummer of Balti- 
more and the grand-daughter of Joseph 
Talbot Pancoast. 
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Homesick Pills. 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP, 


Some bonbons? Oh, no, these ain’t bonbons, 
They’re pills in this box,—great, big pills. 
I ’spose that you think ’twas the doctor 
That gave ’em to me to cure chills, 
Or something like that; but it wasn’t. 
She gave ’emto me, mamma did, 
Just when we was starting for auntie’s. 
You peek, while I lift up the lid. 


We’re going to auntie’s ’thout mamma. 
My auntie lives ever so far ; 
An’ mamma, she thought that, just mebbe 
A-riding so long like we are, 
I might get a new kind o’ sickness,— 
A kind that makes children ’most cry 
An’ not want to go off to auntie’s, 
After all,—little girls big as I. 


They’re mostly for me, all this boxful, 
*Cept I can give sister a few, 

An’ any one else I think needs ’em. 
Now p’r’aps I will give one to you. 

You just suck it slow, without crying, 
Until it is gone, don’t you see? 

An’ then you feel better, or mebbe 
You’ll have to take more,—five or three. 


We’ve only took one, just to try ’em,— 
Sister, she needed one more than I ; 
For, when the train started this morning, 
She act’ally looked like she’d cry. 
We took white, but there’s all sorts o’ colors: 
Some’s pink, an’ some’s brown, an’ some’s red. 
They taste ’most like peppermint candy ; 
But they are homesick pills, mamma said. 


Bobby Boy’s Nest. 


“Mother,” said Bobby Boy, when she 
kissed him good-night, “I wish I was a little 
bird and lived in a little nest.” 

“Isn’t this bed a nice little nest?” asked 
Bobby Boy’s mother. She knelt on the 
floor beside him, and put her head on his 
white pillow. ‘‘Isn’t this nice soft little 
bed, and pretty blue comfort, and plump 
white pillows nicer than sticks and straws 
and leaves and paper, woven together as 
the robin in the lilac bush makes its little 
house?” 

“Not quite, mother,” said Bobby Boy. 
“T want to sleep just one night in a nest.” 

Bobby Boy’s mother laughed and kissed 
him good-night again and cuddled the blue 
comfort about him and smoothed the white 
pillows and patted the yellow curls and told 
him to go to sleep. He lay thinking about 
how nice it was for little birds who didn’t 
go to kindergarten, and had nothing to do 
but build nests in lilac bushes. When he 
did go to sleep at last, he dreamed about 
nests with little blue comforts in them and 
little brass knobs all round the edge of them 
and funny pillows made of moss. 

Next day Bobby Boy was very busy. His 
mother found him building a bird’s nest in 
the closet. It was bigger than the nest in 
the lilac bush, for Bobby Boy was five years 
old. It was made of pine branches he had 
brought in from the woods, and the feathers 
he had picked from an old duster, and bits 
of moss and paper and string. 

Night came again, and Bobby Boy’s 
mother tucked in the blue comfort and 
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patted the white pillow and smoothed the 
yellow hair and kissed Bobby Boy good- 
night after she had sung a little ‘‘go-to-sleep” 
song to him. 

Bobby Boy did not go to sleep. He lay 
very wide awake, watching a big white moon 
shining through the apple-tree. Bobby Boy 
was waiting till the house grew still, then 
he meant to go out and build a nest in the 
apple-tree. When the house grew still, 
Bobby Boy crawled out of bed. He put 
on his little trousers and stockings, then he 
pulled the blue comfort off the little bed 
and tied it into a bundle. There were sticks 
in the bundle, and moss and paper and the 
feathers from the feather duster. Bobby 
Boy opened the window, and crept out on 
a little piazza. 

“Cheep weep, cheep weep,” went a fright- 
ened little bird in the tree: then it flew away 
and screamed, for it had never before seen 
a little boy looking down into its tree when 
the moon was shining. ‘The apple-tree threw 
one big branch up on the piazza. 

There was the nicest place where five big 
limbs branched out. It was just big enough 
to hold a little boy’s nest, and Bobby Boy 
had been thinking about it for a long, long 
time. He climbed up on the branch and 
put his legs around it, exactly as he did when 
he slid down the banisters. He held the 
trope that was tied to his bundle, then he slid 
down the big branch into the heart of the 
apple-tree. Once or twice the little twigs 
whipped him in the face, the tree creaked 
and groaned, and the blue bundle stuck among 
the branches. At last he was down in the 
little nest, and he stood there for a minute, 
breathing very hard. He pulled the bundle 
after him, and it came with a whack that 
almost knocked him down. It was a good 
thing there were nice, firm branches like a 
wall all around him, or Bobby Boy would 
have tumbled to the ground. He waited 
for a minute to get his breath back, then he 
began to build his nest. It was not as easy 
to build a nest as in the closet, because 
things tumbled to the ground. All the sticks 
fell, and a puff of wind carried the paper and 
feathers away. The moss wouldn’t stay 
put, and nothing seemed to want to be made 
into a nest but the blue comfort. Bobby 
Boy began to feel cold, so he spread it round 
him and crouched down in his nest. It was 
very lonely and quiet. ‘The little bird came 
back and flew into the top of the tree and 
said, ‘Cheep weep, cheep weep,” as if it were 
sleepy and tired. 

The moon grew bigger and whiter and 
brighter, and stared boldly at Bobby Boy 
through the branches. Bobby Boy didn’t 
feel comfortable in his nest: a scraggy old 
branch kept pushing his head out of its way, 
so he turned around and tried to curl up in 
a new way, but another branch wouldn’t let 
him. It poked into his back. It began to 
grow very cold, and the wind whistled 
through the branches, and the moon stared 
at him and said: “Bobby Boy, you're a little 
goose. Climb up the tree and go to bed.” 

“I don’t believe I like sleeping in the tree 
to-night,” said Bobby Boy tothe moon, ‘It 
is too cold. It will be lovely, though, when 
it grows warmer and I can eat apples all 
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“You're a goose,” said the moon again. 
“Go to bed.” 

“All right, sir, I will,” said Bobby Boy. 
He began to crawl up the branch that led 
to his room. When he was half-way up, he 
slipped right back, and slid away down into 
the heart of the tree. He would have fallen 
to the ground if it had not been for his shirt 
catching in a sharp branch. Bobby Boy 
was frightened. The blue comfort had tum- 
bled to the ground, and his hands were so 
cold he could hardly hold onto the old tree. 

“Father! mother!’ he screamed. ‘Come 
and get me! Come and get mel!” 

He could see the lamp lit in his little room, 
and he heard his mother give such a cry it 
nearly made him fall from the tree. 

“Bobby Boy!” cried his father. 
Boy, where are you?”’ 

“Here, in my nest,” called Bobby Boy. 
Then father and mother climbed out on the 
piazza. His mother was crying, and his 
father was bending down into the apple- 
tree, but he could not reach Bobby Boy. 
Then everybody in the house waked up, and 
a long ladder went up to the very heart of 
the old apple-tree, and Bobby Boy crept 
into his father’s arms. He went to sleep in 
his own little bed, with a hot-water bottle at 
his feet and a hot woolly blanket wrapped 
about him and soft white pillows under his 
head; and the last thing he remembered was 
the big moon looking at him through the 
apple-tree and saying: ““Bobby Boy, you’re 
a goose. Isn’t that lovely bed better than a 
nest in the apple-tree?”’ 

“I believe it is, sir,” said Bobby Boy, 
sleepily—Good Housekeeping. 


“Bobby 


When Jack used his Eyes and Ears, 


What was the cause of that great round 
tear which splashed down on Jack’s knee, 
followed by another and another? Why, 
only that the small boy had planned to make 
a visit that bright morning, and, as something 
had occurred to prevent it, all the joy had 
fled away from life, leaving not a single 
thing for a fellow to do, nor anything for 
him to look at. 

That at least was what Jack was saying 
to himself when, a few moments later, his 
cousin Godfrey came out on the piazza. 
Taking no notice whatever of the streaked 
little face, he simply said, ‘What a lot there 
is going on in the world to-day, Jack!” 

“Why, what do you mean, Cousin God- 
frey?”’ asked Jack, a good deal surprised. 
“T haven’t seen anything.” 

“You haven’t? Well, in the first place 
there is a new house being built out there 
on the lawn. I have been watching it for 
half an hour from the window just behind 
you.” 

“A house!” Jack twisted about and 
glanced hastily over the great beautiful 
lawn; but, of course, as he had very well 
known, there was no sign of a house. 

“Ah! but you’re looking in the wrong 
direction,” said his cousin. “Just look 
up: take a peep into that great elm yonder, 
through the opening in the leaves ins, be- 
fore your eyes.” 

For a minute the boy pont Then he 
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exclaimed, ‘Look, Cousin Godfrey! there 
comes the mate with a long horse-hair. I 
never saw a nest being built before. What 
fun it is!” 

“And then,” Godfrey went on, after they 


. had watched the building for a few mo- 


ments longer, “those little black people 
down on the path are doing fine work. I 
think the whole army must be out this 
morning.” 

“Black people? where?” cried Jack. But 
his eyes were beginning to open now, and, 
running down the steps, he hunted about 
the broad path. 

“Ants!? he exclaimed with a laugh. 
“Why, Cousin Godfrey, what are they 
doing?” And flinging himself down at 
full length on the clean gravel, with his 
chin in the palms of his hands, he lay watch- 
ing eagerly the busy, hurrying throng of 
tiny “black people.” Jack had often walked 
over ant-hills, but it mever had occurred 
to him to watch them. Now he thought 
that he never had seen anything more in- 
teresting than the manner in which they ran 
out of the hole ‘‘with a grain of sand between 
their teeth.” His cousin explained how the 
ants were digging underground passages and 
making storerooms to hold their winter 
food. 

Jack’s eyes were very wide open, indeed, 
by the time he came bounding up the steps 
again; but, before he could say a word, 
Cousin Godfrey asked him suddenly if he 
had heard the concert. 

Jack shook his head with a merry laugh, 
and, sitting down on the steps, bent his 
head and listened eagerly. He hadn’t 
heard a thing; but now, suddenly, the whole 
world seemed full of music and twitter. It 
appeared to him to have just begun, and he 
could hardly believe that it had been going 
on all the time. Robins, thrushes, blue- 
birds, and wrens,--what a glorious chorus! 

Who would have imagined that there was 
so much to see and hear when a boy once 
began to use his eyes and ears?—Anne L. 
Hannah. 


A Talk by Mr. Riis. 


Mr. Riis visited the John Worthy School, 
and, after he had seen the boys at work 
in their manual training room, he met them 
in the large dining-room, and gave them 
a talk on the qualities of good citizenship, 
concluding with the ‘Roosevelt shake.” 

“TY saw President Roosevelt when he was 
here last week, and had a long talk with 
him,” said Mr. Riis to the boys. ‘‘When 
he left, he gave me a long, hearty hand- 
shake. I have it here now. I will give it 
to any boy who will promise, in taking it, 
that he will try to be just as square as the 
man who gave it to me. Now any boy 
who wants this shake under these condi- 
tions can have it.” 

‘Instantly there were scores of hands 
raised in the air. Mr. Riis consulted his 
watch. 

“T’ve only got an hour to catch a train 
for New York,” he said; “but I’ll take the 
time.”’ “4 od ¢ 7 

“Remember, boys, there’s a promise goes 
with this,” cautioned Superintendent Sloan. 
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Then the companies began to file out of 
the forms, and for the next fifteen minutes 
Mr. Riis held a hand-shaking reception which 
has not been equalled even by political 
office-holders for a long time. Every shake 
was an energetic one, and some of the boys 
were nursing their hands as they filed back. 

The author told the boys several stories 
of President Roosevelt, which they received 
with cheers. He also told something about 
the “tough” boys of Mulberry Bend in 
New York. They hroke into spontaneous 
applause when he told of the ‘‘tough”’ boy 
who broke away from two policemen to save 
a baby from death on the street-car tracks, 

“Roosevelt has a number of life rules,’ 
he said to his boyish audience. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
one of them, because each one of you can 
use it. Here it is, ‘It is better to be faithful 
than famous.’ Just remember that. 

“Tf there were a war, and your country 
needed you, wouldn’t each one of you march 
behind the flag?” 

“Yes,” came in a chorus from the boys. 

“You would be willing to die for your 
country, wouldn’t you? Isn’t it just as 
easy to live for your country? Here is 
another of Roosevelt’s life rules: ‘Have 
all the fun and pleasure you can get if you 
can go to your mother and tell her about 
it. Take all of this kind that you can find. 
It is due to you. But don’t take any of 
the kind you can’t take to your mother. 
Stamp it out.’”—Exchange. 


Taking Pussy’s Photograph. 


My kitty purred as if she’d pose, 
And so I dressed her in doll’s clo’es, 


And put her in my old high-chair. 
She looked so sweet, a-sittin’ there, 


_And stretchin’ out her tiny claws, 
And claspin’ of her little paws, 


And actin’ nervous, just like folks, 
While I made reassurin’ jokes. 


I just was goin’ to press the ball, 
When — pussy wasn’t there at all. 


And hours later, in the coal, 
I found her watchin’ a rat-hole. 


Her pleasant expression was all gone, 
Likewise the dress that she’d had on. 
— Fullerton L. Waldo, in the Churchman. 


A Faithful Dog. 


Many hundred years ago there lived at 
Athens a dog whose faithfulness has caused 
him to be mentioned in history, and in 
the Grecian city his story is often repeated. 
The dog guarded one of the heathen temples 
at Athens. One night a thief stole into this 
building, and carried off some of the most 
valuable treasures. The dog vainly barked 
his loudest to frighten the thief and to rouse 
the keepers, so the man went off with the 
jewels. But the faithful dog did not mean 
to lose sight of the rascal, and all through 
the night he followed him. By daybreak 
the poor animal had become very weary, 
but still he kept the robber in sight. The 
latter tried to feed him, but the dog refused all 
food from him, and, as he made friends with 
the passers-by, he took it from them instead, 
Whenever the thief stopped to rest, the 
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dog remained near him, and soon a report 
went through the country of the animal’s 
strange behavior. ‘The keepers of the tem- 
ple, hearing the story, went in search of the 
dog, and they found him still at the heels 
of the thief at a town called Cronyon. The 
robber was arrested, taken back to Athens, 
and there punished. The judges were so 
pleased with the dog’s sagacity and faith- 
fulness that they ordered him to be fed 
every day for the rest of his life at public 
expense.—Band of Mercy. 


Trained to Politeness. 


A woman tells of a monkey which she 
saw while in Paris, which was so well trained 
in good manners that it was almost impos- 
sible to believe that he did not understand 
what was said to him. The Japan Weekly 
Mail describes the animal’s accomplish- 
ments :-— 

“When the woman met the monkey sud- 
denly on the stairs one day, the creature 
stood in the corner to allow her to pass, and, 
when she said, ‘Good-morning!’ he took off 
his cap and bowed. 

“*Are you going away?’ sheasked. ‘Where 
is your passport? Pulling off his cap, he 
took from the crown a paper, opened it, 
and showed it to her. When some one 
observed that her dress was dusty, the 
courteous monkey took a brush from the 
table, and carefully brushed her dress and 
then her shoes. 

“When any one gave him food, he always 
made a low bow before taking it, and then 
ate it slowly and daintily. He had been 
taught to eat eggs with a spoon and to use 
a knife and fork. He could lock and unlock 
a drawer, thread a needle, uncork a bottle, 
and polish his master’s shoes. He seemed 
to take great pleasure in gay company, and 
paid close attention to the conversation, 
looking in turn at each speaker as if he under- 
stood what was said. 

“This remarkable monkey was never 
placed on exhibition. He died at an early 
age of pneumonia.” 


Harold has a pair of twin aunties who look 
and dress so exactly alike that it is difficult 
to tell which is Miss Mary and which Miss 
Martha. One day a lady said to Harold, 
“T don’t see how you can tell your two 
aunties apart.” ‘Oh, that’s easy enough,” 
replied Harold, “for Auntie Mary looks a 
good deal more alike than Auntie Martha.” 


**CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggists, 
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Good News. 
Wild Flowers. 


We grow where none but God, 
Life’s gardener, 

Upon the sterile sod 
Bestows his care. 


Our morn and evening dew— 
The sacrament 

That maketh all things new— 
From heaven is sent ; 


And thither, ne’er in vain, 
We look for aid, 

To find the punctual rain 
Or sun or shade 


Appointed hour by hour 
To every need, 

Alike of parent flower 
Or nursling seed, 


Till, blossom-duty done, 
With parting smile, 
We vanish, one by one, 
To sleep a while. 
—John B. Tabb, 


Personal Presence. 


Since the days of Kansas—that is to say, 
since 1854—I have attributed to Eli Thayer 
the epigram that “‘personal presence moves 
the world.” I think Mr. Thayer once told 
me that it was no epigram of his. This did 
not make much difference. It did state the 
secret of his own activities and his own 
achievements. It is the statement which 
Paul Jones borrowed from Dr. Franklin, 
that, if you want anything done, you had 
better do it yourself. Next my own ‘‘Tick- 
ler,” it used to be recorded with the counter- 
statement underneath, “Make other people 
do whatever you can.” I am not now dis- 
cussing either the theoretical or the practical 
value of these two counter-statements, But 
I think it may be of use if I and the reader 
of these lines confer a minute as to a certain 
interest which is given to daily life when peo- 
ple act upon this theory of personal presence. 

I have just now been reading one of those 
charming papers of Mrs. Waddington which 
describe the grand life of diplomatistsin the 
great capitals of Europe. She tells with 
great gusto and much humor of an excursion 
which she and Mrs. Phelps made in London 
and of its results. Here she was the wife 
of the French ambassador at the time of 
_ the Queen’s Jubilee; that is, in 1897. Mrs. 
Waddington was a nice American girl, one 
of the Kings of New York, Rufus King’s 
great-grand-daughter, if anybody cares. She 
fell in with Mrs. Phelps, the wife of the Amer- 
ican minister, and they two found that they 
both wanted to see the show. They con- 
sulted their husbands, who said it was quite 
impossible, that there would be a horrible 
crowd, that nobody could see anything,— 
the sort of remark which men generally make 
to their wives on such occasions. But these 
two American ladies, who did not care much 
about masculine views or possibilities, said 
they meant to see if they could not do for 
themselves what the staff of the French 
embassy or the American legation despaired 
of. So they dressed themselves nicely, 
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and Mrs. Waddington ordered the grand car- 
riage of the French embassy; and they told 
the coachman, rather to his surprise, to take 
them to Scotland Yard, where they called 
on Sir Charles Warren, the chief commissioner 
of the London police at that time. It would 
seem to have been rather an astonishment 
to the crowds of hangers-on at Scotland Yard 
when this grand equipage appeared and when 
these charming ladies sent in their card for 
the chief commissioner. They found him 
buried in papers, crowded for time, aston- 
ished at their appearance, but evidently none 
the less pleased. Scotland Yard does not 
often have a visit from elegant ladies of their 
beauty, accomplishments, and position. Sir 
Charles Warren laid aside everything that 
he was doing, found out what they wanted, 
wrote the proper orders, and gave the proper 
permissions; and the upshot of it was that 
the ladies saw the show, and saw it very 
well. 

One has only to contrast the result of that 
interview with what would have taken place 
if Mr. Phelps or Mr. Waddington had told a 
private secretary to send an attaché with 
his compliments to Sir Charles Warren, to 
guess that the results were much more favor- 
able to the ladies than they would have been 
had they left the matter to their husbands. 

But, letting that stand apart, one likes to 
consider the effect on the three people them- 
selves,—Sir Charles Warren, Mrs. Wadding- 
ton, and Mrs. Phelps. Sir Charles Warren’s 
life was lighted up for the day. He went 
home and told his wife about it, and it stood 
out in his after memory. Mrs. Phelps and 
Mrs. Waddington also had a good story to 
tell at dinner, and they always recollected 
that morning with a feeling very different 
from the recollections of routine life in Lon- 
don. 

I once received a letter from our poet- 
prophet Sylvester Judd, in which he said of 
a dear friend of ours that he thought that 
some people were sent into the world to 
make the world more cheerful and more 
happy,—well, a good deal as the Rhodora 
seems to have been sent into the world. I 
do not suppose there is any more cotton 
made because Rhodora blossoms in dark 
swamps or that the price of breadstuffs is 
reduced by their presence. But none the 
less do the Rhodoras advance and cheer the 
world’s life. It may be that the chickadees 
lead lives more cheerful than they would do if 
there were no Rhodora. And it» may be 
possible that in the advancing civilization 
of the twentieth century people may bear 
this in mind,—that it is worth while to bring 
the world of daily life back a little toward the 
simpler daily life of patriarchs and prophets, 
of the “times ere England’s woes began,”— 
the life of Roger Williams, after he was hap- 
pily exiled or the life which the Virginian 
led with his bride after they were happily 
married. 

One of the fine epigrams of the last cen- 
tury is that of Mrs. Dr. Styles when they were 
growling and scowling in their worry about 
the. questions of domestic service. Mrs. 
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Styles said, “Did you ever try the Golden 
Rule?” How would it do if Anschar and 
Boethius and Casaubon and Dawdle and 
Egremont and Fiddlesticks and the rest of 
the alphabet who have mailed their letters 
to the editor of the Register to-day came in 
person to see him? if Mrs. Gregory put on 
her nice tailor-made suit, and came in her 
carriage to Congress Street, as Mrs. Wad- 
dington went to Scotland Yard; if Rev. Mr. 
Hildebrand, instead of writing four pages, 
asked himself squarely why he did not come 
down and say what he wanted to say; if 
Ignatius should come into the editor’s room 
with his brown night-gown on and the Manila 
rope that tied it up; or if Mrs. Jericho her- 
self brought her pretty daughter Katharine, 
for whom she wants a scholarship in the 
Mount Holyoke School? 

Let us try to remember that there are 
other cordialities and tendernesses and acts 
of love besides those which involve serving 
out oatmeal and soft coal to newly arrived 
emigrants. Let us try to remember that it 
is a good thing to make life agreeable to other 
people. That is what Rhodoras are for. It 
is for that that the south-west winds blow; 
it is for that that Mr. Arnold’s money went 
into the Arboretum; it is for that, at bot- 
tom, that Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Emerson 
wrote their poems, not simply that the hun- 
gry might be fed or the thirsty have enough 
Cochituate water, but that life might be glad 
and large and cheerful, that life might pro- 
ject all the simplicity, the serenity, and 
beauty of the starry heavens. Is it not 
perhaps more likely that we shall bring that 
about by personal presence than by that 
somewhat complicated machinery by which 
I write a letter to a department, where it 
is respectfully referred to another depart- 
ment, which respectfully refers it to a board 
of experts, which respectfully refers it to 
the chief of bureau, who places it in the hands 
of a civil service clerk, who writes me to say 
that really his superior officers know nothing 
about the matter involved, and; that, if they 
did, they are prevented by the,Constitution 
under which they live from doing anything 
about it? Epwarp E. Hae 


Correspondence. 


Dr. Hale’s article on ‘Right or Wrong” 
states the case, but does not point the rem- 
edy. This does not, I think, lie in teach- 
ing a theory of ethics and morals, but in 
insisting that the executive officers of our 
schools shall be just, and by example en- 
courage a “‘sense of duty.” 

A series of text-books on morals in o 
public schools, unless properly handled, 
would be on a par for moral training with 
the “thirteen minutes’ chapel at Harvard.” 

As there is a certain force in organized 
numbers, how would it do to have a moral 
Education Society, consisting of parents, 
ministers, or, in fact, any who believe in 
honesty rather than policy? Such a so- 
ciety might easily find out what school com- 
mittees in this Commonwealth would, from — 
this time out, insist on honesty and fairness 


- 
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in, school affairs, and that teachers’ and 
pupils rights be. defined and_ protected. 
Example is better than precept. 

Very few. institutions can be reformed 
from within, as there are too many vested 
interests, An advisory board of teachers 
and superintendents appointed by the con- 
vention could not further the cause of moral 
education very much; but a society of honest 
men and women pledged to uphold right 
and denounce wrong wherever found, whether 
in parent, pupil, teacher, superintendent, or 
committee, would go far toward solving the 
problem of moral education. 

We most of us agree now that it was the 
work of abolition societies, not that of poli- 
ticians or so-called conscientious slave- 
holders, that prepared the way for the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

FE. H. LAWRENCE. 


CampBripcg, Mass. 


Boston Letter. 


There was a distinct extension this year 
of the opportunities for fuller freedom of 
ch and discussion during the many im- 
portant meetings of Anniversary Week. To 
manage this, a considerable upheaval of old 
associations was necessary. Meetings that 
for a lifetime have been associated with one 
particular day of the week suffered change; 
yet the excellent is permanent, and even 
that which could fade reappeared in varied 
and richer shape. Even those surprised 
by the alterations soon found that a large 
plan and firm purpose governing each detail 
made music vaster than before. We can 
submit to a good deal of material manipula- 
tion and radical revision while we feel that 
we have the leader who knows 
‘When to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 
And, while speaking of changes in order and 
succession of meetings, let me refer also to 
the much improved facilities for sociability. 
At no Boston meetings has there been more 
human intercourse, partly due to the ex- 
tended time, the popular receptions, and the 
Bulfinch Place hospitality. It is not easily 
to be disputed that this side of Anniversary 
Week is as valuable as any. We are none 
of us ready to deny the germinal truth in 
the closing lines of Theodore Williams’s 
tender hymn, 


“When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there!” 


Every gain in closer intercourse is a gain in 
direct corporate strength. One opportunity 
for facilitating such social possibilities was 
perhaps overlooked. I refer to it as a sug- 
gestion for the Committee of Arrangements 
for next year. It was pointed out to me 
that many delegates, visitors assigned for the 
most part to homes in the suburbs, found 
themselves at a loss to know where to meet 
during the hour or two that elapsed between 


_ the closing of the rooms at 25 Beacon Street 
and the evening meeting. Possibly some 
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way of keeping the rooms open until time 
for the evening meetings may be arranged. 

The proceedings of the week were so fully 
reported in the Register it is worth while 
only to record the general expression of feel- 
ing that the Unitarian cause never stood 
higher, never commanded more respect, 
and never felt in itself more power to grasp 
its problems and follow the ascending path 
of its faith which goes on and always on. 

The two most interesting events which 
rapidly followed the anniversary meetings 
were undoubtedly the “Emerson Centenary 
Service” and the exercises in connection 
with the unveiling of the Channing statue. 
A citizens’ committee arranged the simple, 
dignified service of commemoration to Em- 
erson. It was held in Symphony Hall on 
Sunday evening, May 24. Tickets were 
placed for distribution to the public at a 
well-known store in Copley Square. There 
had been a doubt expressed as to the extent 
to which the public would be interested, but 
the doubters made no comment when the 
long cue of people across the square gath- 
ered at the earliest hour. Thousands who 
would gladly have attended the service 
found that others were before them. The 
hall seats three thousand; and, after every 
seat was taken, many preferred to stand 
rather than go to the overflow meetings at 
Parker Memorial and elsewhere. It would 
be difficult to recall an audience at any recent 
occasion where representative men in every 
field of human attainment were more in 
evidence. What a valuable document might 
have been then and there created, could the 
reporters have got at the personal reminis- 
cences of Emerson now unrecorded and 
invisibly stored in the memories of those 
who are fast joining the great majority. 
Senator Hoar presided, but he read only 
a few words in opening the meeting. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale conducted the re- 
ligious service, reading from Ecclesiasticus 
‘Let us now praise famous men,” and from 
Proverbs, ‘‘Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom.” ‘The Handel and Haydn chorus 
of one hundred and fifty voices gave several 
selections. Great interest centred in Prof. 
George E. Woodberry of Columbia College 
who was to read an original ode written for 
this occasion. The poem proved a noble 
contribution to our short list of patriotic 
commemorative odes. Full of Emersonian 
aptness of expression, more musical than 
anything but the very best of Emerson, it 
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held the strained attention of the great 
audience, The passage beginning 

‘‘A manhood race, we are not children now, 
Fronting the fates with knit imperial brow,” 
was very moving. But there were many. 
stirring lines. Following the poem, the 
address of the evening was given by. Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity. President Eliot alluded to his earliest 
recollections of Emerson, and admitted that, 
when he was himself. a young teacher, ab- 
sorbed in scientific study and the monotony 
of discipline, he failed to appreciate the pur- 
pose or inspiration of Emerson, and often 
found him unintelligible. This soon gave 
way, however, to a profound appreciation, 

President Eliot spared no part of his address 
for the personal or biographical side of his 
subject, but dealt exclusively with the far- 
reaching prophetic influences of Emerson 
as a writer. These he discussed under the 

three heads of his prophecies regarding 
Education, Sociology, Religion. Under each 

of these three divisions President Eliot set 

forth definite results and principles now 

being practically applied, which he traced 

to Emerson He repeated the statement 

that Emerson’s thought outran his times 

certainly by one, and probably by two, 

generations of men. Especially was the con- 

tribution of Emerson to the progress of 
methods and principles in education empha- 

sized. He quoted ‘‘Colleges can only highly 

serve us when they aim not to drill, but to 

create,” and showed that now universities 

were more and more opening the way for 

original research. The whole essay. was one 
that will be memorable to all who listened, 

and, in as far as it has further publicity, will 

help to give to the popular knowledge of 
Emerson a certain concreteness, a better 
sense of the permanent and real value of his 
work, of which there is at present but a vague 

comprehension, 

In perfect weather, on the first day of 

June, when the rhododendrons were in blos- 
som and the foliage and flowers of the Public 
Garden in a glory of color, the first statue 
of Channing erected in the city of Boston 
was unveiled. It is a noble figure in bronze, 
with marble pedestal and canopy, by Her- 
bert Adams, and stands exactly opposite the 
main entrance into Arlington Street Church, 
in a corner of the Public Garden, but facing 
the street, so that the passing stream of men 
and women will have the noble face full in 
view. The statue is a gift to the city under 
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the will of a late member of Arlington Street 
Church, John Foster, who left $30,000 for 
the purpose. The commemorative services 
preceding the unveiling were held in the 
church. There was an immense gathering, 
taxing the capacity of the large church to 
the utmost corner. The senior Channing 
relative present was Miss Elizabeth P. Chan- 
ning, a niece of Dr. Channing, and well known 
to Unitarians as a lifelong devoted worker, 
speaker, and writer for the faith. A fine 
service of music and responsive reading was 
arranged, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., offer- 
ing the invocation. Rey. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham’ made brief introductory remarks, 
appreciatively referring to those whose gen- 
erosity and co-operation had made the occa- 
sion possible, calling attention also to the 
facet that the day chosen was the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the ordination and in- 
stallation of Channing into the Christian 
ministry. 

Charles. W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, read a splendid tribute to the 
prophetic genius of Channing as a great 
preacher, announcing religious truth in such 
a way as to plant it in human hearts alive 
and ready to grow. President Eliot pointed 
out in how many directions the fundamental 
prophecies of Channing were being fulfilled, 
and in no field more than in that of educa- 
tion. Rev. William Channing Gannett elo- 
quently spoke of Channing as the emanci- 
pator in the highest realm, the emancipator 
of the human soul. In a fine peroration, 
glowing with poetic imagery, the spirit of 
the great preacher was depicted as still living 
and speaking, and the statue referred to as 
symbolizing the permanent citizenship. in 
the city he loved so well, standing there ever 
to speak to each future citizen or stranger 
of the “light that lighteth every man com- 
ing into the world.” Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale declared the essential quality which 
enabled Channing to work the miracle of 
power over his fellow-men which he did 
lay in his own immediate personal union 
with the Divine, as expressed in a letter writ- 
ten at'the age of twenty, in which he said 
simply, “I have given myself toGod.” Ljieu- 
tenant Governor Curtis Guild spoke on-behalf 
of the city. An original hymn by Rev. John 
W. Chadwick was sung at the close of the 
service, and the congregation filed out to 
the unveiling, which took place immediately, 
the actual ceremony being performed by 
Mr. William Ellery Channing Eustis. 

F. B. M. 


The Emerson Centenary in England. 


The anniversary celebrations of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson have not been confined to 
this country. At Kettering Road Church, 
Northampton, England, a course of Sunday 
evening lectures has been given by Rev. 
Arthur Harvie, which have set forth the 
different phases of Emerson’s personality 
and the debt which we owe to him. Week- 
day discussions have also been held in the 
same church on his Divinity School address 
and other essays. The programme of the 
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lectures bore many quotations from Emer- 
son, and a grateful tribute to his memory, 
from which we quote, “His writings have 
only recently won their way into popular 
esteem, yet he has no compeer since the days 
of Plato; and, could we imagine his influence 
taken out of our modern world, we should 
be picturing a greater calamity than the oblit- 
eration of every invention since the year of 
his birth” 


Testimonial to Rev. D. W. More- 
house. 


In February last, when Rev. D. W. More- 
house, the secretary of the Conference of the 
Middle States and Canada, was compelled 
by the increasing impairment of his health 
to resign his office, with the purpose of re- 
turning to a country home in Massachu- 
setts, the directors, in voting to accept his 
resignation, expressed their grateful appre- 
ciation of Mr. Morehouse’s faithful work 
since (Dec. 15, 1887), over fifteen years be- 
fore, he began his work with them; and they 
formally expressed their conviction that 
some dignified and practical acknowledg- 
ment should be made of his noteworthy 
service to our Unitarian cause, in which he 
had assisted in establishing twenty-five new 
churches, thus doubling the number of relig- 
ious societies in the Middle States Confer- 
ence. A committee of six, consisting of 
Judge Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, John Har- 
sen Rhoades, Dr. Minot J. Savage, and Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York, Rev. John 
W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, and Rev. James 
T. Bixby of Yonkers, were appointed to 
raise a sum of money ($5,000, if possible) as 
a token of the appreciation by our churches 
in the Middle States of Mr. Morehouse’s high 
character, devoted service, and remarkable 
success in this most difficult kind of work. 
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In response to the appeals sent out to the’ 


churches, almost every society in the Middle’ 
States and Canada Conference sent in prompt — 


and generous contributions. Fifteen of the 
churches showed their deep sympathy and 
honor for their secretary’s love and conse- 
crated services by forwarding even larger 
contributions than the committee had sug- 
gested as their portion to give success in 
raising the sum desired. The result was a 
total contribution of $5,916, which has now 
been paid over to Mr. Morehouse by the 
treasurer of the committee, Dr. James 
T. Bixby. Accompanying the check was 
the following letter from Judge Adelbert 
Moot, the president of the Conference of the 
Middle States and Canada:— 


“ BurFato, N.Y., May 15. 


‘‘My dear Mr, Morehouse,—For over fif- 
teen years you served as secretary of the 
Conference of the Middle States and Can- 
ada, and in that time you did a deep and 
lasting -work for true religion. Your work 
was done with notable prudence, sagacity, 
and good judgment. Your faithfulness and 
diligence were unflagging. You did much 
to create and promote a spirit of pleasant and 
beautiful harmony among the ministers and 
churches. You made friends for the good 
cause, and those friends became your friends. 
In your home they wish you health, joy, 
and peace; and they ask your acceptance 
of a slight fund that may be of service to you, 
and that evidences their continued love for 
you and your family. By the unanimous 
request of the directors of the Conference of 
the Middle States and Canada, and as their 
president, I write you this letter to bring 
you their personal and official good will and 
wishes. For me there could be no more 
agreeable duty. I only wish I could choose 
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more apt words for their message and my 
message. With assurances of lifelong es- 
teem, | ADELBERT Moor.” 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


GeETrtrinc ATTENTION. 


One of the great tasks of a Sunday-school 
teacher is getting the attention of the 
scholars. When this is secured, all the rest 
follows. I know how easy it is to give ad- 
vice on this matter, and I think I will depute 
it to another, Prof. H. H. Horne, professor 
of agogy at Dartmouth College. He 

e some interesting remarks at a Sunday- 
school Institute held in Boston, his subject 
being, “Attention,” There may be some 
light on the difficulty by reading what he 
has said. I quote a few paragraphs of his 
address :— 

“You complainingly say, as teachers, that 
your pupils are inattentive: the fact is they 
are extremely attentive, but not to you. By 
what methods can the attention be attracted 
' and kept to the matter in hand? 

“You rap with your pencil, and say to the 
buzzing class, ‘Every one give attention.’ 
You have commanded attention through the 
will of your pupils. How long can you de- 
pend on keeping their minds? Perhaps two 
seconds. It is about impossible to command 
attention by the will. The difficulty of fix- 
ing the attention by force of will is illustrated 
bya story of Luther and Erasmus. Erasmus 
maintained that no one could, by power of 
will, repeat the Lord’s Prayer to the end 
without some wandering of his thought. 
Juither said he could do it. Erasmus said 
that he would give Luther a horse if he could 
do it. Luther said he would be glad to win 
a horse so easily. He began to repeat the 
prayer, and said two or three sentences, when 
he paused to ask, ‘Will you give me the saddle 
with the horse?’ 

“Instead of saying to the children, ‘Give 
me attention,’ say, ‘See what I have to show 
you,’ or ‘Here is something that will interest 

ou.’ 

“Two facts the teacher should thoroughly 
realize: first, that the most interesting thing 
to every person, young or old, is that person’s 
own life; second, motion is helpful to atten- 
tion.’ 

Prof. Horne is undoubtedly correct. At- 
tention which is persuaded and not com- 
manded is likely to be the quickest obtained 
and longest held. ‘This law of the mind is 
recognized when we bring pictures, tell 
stories, and invest abstract truths with every- 
day illustrations. We are not obliged in 
such cases to command attention, for it is 
given and we have it. 


Epucate! 


It is a very significant fact that the Free 
Religious Association, on Anniversary Week, 
devoted one-half day to the subject of re- 
ligious education. ere were some very 

in and wholesome speeches concerning 
the Sunday-school problems. It is a healthy 
state of things when leaders discuss such 
matters, even if they do not come to definite 


con . Agitation is a thousand times 
better than stagnation. We have drifted 
long enough. 


I do not mean to say, in any such com- 
ment as this, that Sunday-schools are in- 
even as conducted at present. Far 

from. it. It isa matter of marvel and glad 
that so much great good is accom- 
with it fect methods. I think I 
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schools of our country; but I see standards 
beckoning to something higher. Dissatisfac- 
tion in this respect is permissible and neces- 
sary. ; 

But what I intended to say was that our 
friends of the Free Religious Association are 
seemingly rousing to the modern need of 
education in religion. The great results that 
liberals have anticipated from the preaching 
of their beliefs have not been reached. The 
country has not been swept by liberal relig- 
ion, as Jefferson predicted. We are sent 
back to first principles. Educate the chil- 
dren, and then we shall have the true faith in 
mature men and women. Right understand- 
ing of the Bible, right understanding of 
Christianity, right understanding of Chris- 
tian history, and, above all, the right spirit 
in using the new knowledge must mostly 
come through education. 


NOTES. 


If any Sunday-school has copies of “A 
Book of Song and Service” to give away, 
they will be gladly received by the workers 
at the Friendly Aid Society, New York City. 
Communication can be had with Miss Edith 
Kendall, Secretary, 248 East 34th Street, 
New York City. 

The Emerson leaflets were widely wel- 
comed. ‘Three thousand copies of the por- 
trait of Emerson were sold, and two thou- 
sand of the picture of his home. ‘The com- 
memorative service must have been held in 
a large number of our Sunday-schools. The 
observance and the use of these pictures 
would be fitting at any time during the year. 

A new edition of the “Story of Israel’ (In- 
termediate) has just been received from the 
press. Thirty-five hundred copies have thus 
far been published of this particular manual. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the chapel of the 
Second Church on Thursday, May 21, at 2 
P.M., was attended by the largest number of 
delegates that has ever assembled at its 
meeting. An informal reception preceded 
the regular business meeting, which Mr. 
Holmes, the president, opened by saying 
after a word of welcome, “The officers of the 
National Union have had two great aims in 
mind this year: they have striven to extend 
the young people’s movement in our denom- 
ination, and they have also striven to in- 
crease the amount of fellowship among our 
me anized unions.’ 

he following committees were then ap- 
pointed by the chair: Credentials, Mr. Parker, 
Madison, Wis., Miss Glover, Danvers, Miss 
Austin, Salem; Balloting, Mr. Emily, Brock- 
ton, Mr. Fletcher, Littleton, Miss Goodrich, 
Peabody; Resolutions, Mr. Hinckley, Dor- 
chester, Mr. Atherton, Harvard, Mrs. Free, 
Florence, Mass. 

On motion the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting was omitted. The report 
of the secretary, Miss Keene, stated “that 
progress is everywhere noticeable,” both in 
the growth and extension of the young peo- 
ple’s movement and in the interest with 
which almost every separate society is carry- 
ing on its own work. 24 new unions have 
been formed this year: 17 have united with 
the National Union, making the total num- 
ber on our lists 134, which is the largest 
number we have ever had. The unions are 
12 in New England. Other tangible results 
of this year’s work are the two new federa- 
tions, the bi-monthly meetings at headquar- 
ters, ‘the two Western trips, the contribution 
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to the church at Dallas, Tex., and a deepened 
earnestness among the young people for the 
welfare of their own churches. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
unions and individual friends had contrib- 
uted generously to our work, and that a bal- 
ance was left to begin the work of a new year. 

Mr. Holmes then said we had introduced 
a new feature into the annual meeting in the 
form of reports from our eight federations. 
The reports of these federations (seven of 
which are in Massachusetts, where the groups 
of eight or ten unions can most easily assem- 
ble at stated periods for rally meetings), 
given by their respective presidents, showed 
great activity: one had aided the church at 
Pueblo, Col., another the church at Revere, 
Mass., another the work in the South. 

The Committee on Credentials announced 
that 69 unions were represented by 133 duly 
accredited delegates. This showed a gain 
over last year, when 58 unions were repre- 
sented by 108 delegates. In recognition of 
the distance travelled by some of our dele- 
gates, Mr. Holmes asked Miss Walter of 
Charleston, S.C., to speak a few words for 
her far distant union. Miss Walter’s words 
were greeted with applause. 

After these reports the regular business of 
the day was taken up. The first was the 
consideration of the proposed changes in the 
constitution and by-laws, which, Mr. Ather- 
ton explained, were rendered necessary by 
our growing work. Instead of four officers 
and nine directors the number of vice-pres- 
idents has been increased to six, and direc- 
tors are appointed according to the number 
of union members in each State, which means 
an increased efficiency of our board. Other 
provisions were made for an auditing com- 
mittee and the right to change the by-laws. 

Mr. Atherton moved “that the amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws be 
accepted.” Unanimously adopted. 

Rev. John H. Applebee, for the Nominat- 
ing Committee, presented the following 
nominees according to the new rules: presi- 
dent, Edward Marsh; vice-presidents: New 
England, Karls C; Davis; Middle States, 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt; Southern States, 
Rev. Clarence A. Langston; Central States, 


.Rev. Minot O. Simons; Middle West, Rev. 


Richard W. Boynton; Pacific Coast, Rev. 
Elijah R. Watson; secretary, Miss Frances 
B. Keene; treasurer, Henry E. Stillings; 
directors: New Hampshire, Rev. Charles 
B. Elder; Vermont, Mrs. Effie Moore; Mas- 
sachusetts, Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, Miss 
Edith Jones, G. Elmer Allen, Rev. Alfred 
Free; New York, Rev. Albert W. Clark; 
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William H. Parker, Madison, Wis.; Nomi- 
nating Committee, Percy A, Atherton, Charles | 
W.. Hinckley, Miss Helen ‘T. Preble, Miss 
Carrie G, Clark, Alexander Crary. 

Mr. Holmes asked Miss Melvin to report 
for the directors some definite policy for 
next year. Miss Melvin said, “After care- 
ful thought it seemed wise to suggest that 
the National Union continue the field agent 
work which has been so successful this year 
and last, and also that the unions should 
unite on some missionary work.” With 
the advice of Mr. St. John and Mr. Eliot 
the committee desire to recommend giving 
assistance to the Unitarians at Pueblo, Col., 
in their effort to obtain a church building. 
Miss Melvin explained that services were 
now held in a rented building, the people 
were working hard and well to raise money 
to buy a church and parsonage already 
erected, but outside aid would be greatly 
appreciated. Miss Melvin then moved 

That the missionary work of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union for the coming year shall include the exten- 
sion and improvement of our field agent work and a 
contribution of at least $300 to the Building Fund of the 
Pueblo (Col.) church. 


An interesting discussion followed in re- 
gard to raising the money, and Mr. Van 
Ness spoke from personal experience of the 
great possibilities of Pueblo. When the 
question was put, the motion was unani- 
mously carried. 

“T hope you will realize the importance of 
this vote,’’ said Mr. Holmes, ‘“‘and take home 
to your unions the message that this vote 
has been passed; also the determination to 
do your share in raising the amount of 
money voted.” 

After a lively discussion as to whether 
federations, if they contributed money to 
the National Union, might be entitled to 
three votes, a motion to allow such repre- 
sentation was lost by a large majority. 

Miss Melvin moved 


That it is the sense of this meeting that the list of topics 
prepared by the National Union should be more generally 
accepted and adopted by the separate unions. 


Carried. 
Mr. Atherton moved 


That a vote of thanks be extended to the proprietors of 
the Second Church for their kindness in granting the use 
of the church for our annual meeting. 


Carried. ; 
Mr. Hinckley, chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, presented the following :— 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 
extend to its retiring president, Mr. John Haynes Holmes, 
its sincere thanks for his efficient and successful work. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union ex- 
tend its thanks to Rev. Mr. Wiers and Mr. Holmes for 
their services as its field agents. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union, in 
its annual meeting assembled, extend to its sister society, 
the Universalist Young People’s Christian Union, its 


most cordial greetings and its best wishes for success in | 


the coming year. 


Unanimously carried. The Committee on 
Balloting reported that the slate as pre- 
sented by the Nominating Committee was 
unanimously carried. The motion to adjourn 
was then made and carried. 

FRANCES B, KEENE, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples: Rev. 
Charles E. St. John will preach on Sunday | 
morning next. 
church. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE.—The next meet- 


ing of the conference will be held with the 


5| Beach at Wayland on June 8. 


The Disciples School attends | 


} 
} 
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Unitarian society at Needham on Thursday, 
June 18. The full programme will be given 
next week. George M. Budge, Secretary. 


THE WorcESTER AssocraTIon.— The As- 
sociation will meet with Rev. J. P. Sheafe 
of Harvard on Tuesday, June 9, at 10 A.M. 
Rev. Alfred W. Birks will read the essay. 
Subject, “The Intellectual Element in the 
Teaching of Jesus.’ Frederic J. Gauld, 
Scribe. 


THe CAMBRIDGE AssocIATION.—The Cam- 
bridge Association will meet with Rev. S. C. 
Luncheon 
at 12.45. Paper on ‘‘A Half-century of 
Evolution of the Idea of God.’”’ ‘Train leaves 
Boston 11.45. Electric leaves Natick 12.07. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


SouTtH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
one hundred and twelfth session of the South 
Middlesex Conference will be held in the Uni- 
tarian church, Stoneham, June 10. After 
a devotional service, conducted by Rey. 
George Hale Reed, Belmont, will follow 
election of officers and miscellaneous busi- 
ness. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes will give an 
address on “‘Sunday Observance,’’ and the 
discussion will be opened by Rev. Frederic 
Gill. After a luncheon provided by the 
Stoneham society, an address will be given 
by Rev. A. L. Hudson on “Conditions of 
Unitarian Work in the West,’’ with discus- 
sion opened by Rev. T. J. Horner. ‘Trains 
leave North Union Station 8.34, 10.04, 11.35, 
12.29. Henry C. Parker, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHooL.—The 
Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions has held 
its final meeting for the school year. ‘This 
took the form of a missionary rally, and there 
was a general expression of opinion from 
those present as to the obligations and op- 
portunities of Unitarianism. The spirit of 
the meeting was most encouraging in the 
earnestness and hopefulness of the speakers. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE.—The Worces- 
ter League of Unitarian Women held its 
‘last meeting of the year May 20, in the Church 
of the Unity, Mrs. A. F. Chamberlain, presi- 
dent, in the chair. After devotional ex- 
ercises and the reading of the usual reports, 
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there were reports from the three local’ Lend” 
a Hand Clubs. All are doing considerable 
charity work. The Second Parish Club has 
under its care one child from the Orphans’ 

Home. Mrs. Theodore Brown made an 
able plea for the Christian Register, and said 
it was the duty of all interested in the Uni- 
tarian Church to subscribe to the paper. 

Those to whom the church means anything 
ought to know what is being done beyond 
their own church. At the close, many 
among the audience told what the Register 
is to them. Some of the minor though 
not the least interesting features were men- 
tioned,—the children’s page, the jokes, the 
current events items, the book notices. 

The topic for the afternoon was the Pub- 
lic School. The first was a talk by Mrs. 
A. J. George. She pointed out the advan- 
tages of the public over the private school: 
In the public school the child is trained into” 
citizenship, and lives under the conditions 
which will surround him in after life. The 
girl in the public school knows the point 
of view of the other girl from the humblest 
home, and can, as a woman, deal’ intelli- 
gently with social problems. There is in’ 
the public school an opportunity for train- 
ing in true aristocracy. A child seés that 
ability puts a pupil in the front, while one 
who has it not, though the parents may 
have wealth and social position, must step 
back. 

The second paper was given by Miss Juliet 
Porter. She pointed out the failures of the 
public schoo]. In suhstance she said the 
people are responsible for its failures: One 
cause of failure is that the home conspirés 
with the pupil against the school: again, 
we think a child can be taught what it is 
desirable for an adult to know. She empha- 
sized her points by presenting them in an 
amusing light. Eudora E. Hay, Secretary. 


Tae SuNDAy ScHoor, UNION oF Boston.— 
The union held its last meeting of the twen- 
tieth season at the Church of the Disciples 
on Monday, May 18. After the supper and 
social half-hour there was a service of re- 
sponsive reading and song. ‘The report of 
the secretary was omitted. The annual re- 
port of the treasurer, Mr. Clarence B. Hum- 
phreys, was read and accepted. Mr. Dudley 
R. Child read the report of the Nominating 
Committee, and the following officers | _and 
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directors were elected: president, Mr. Maro 
Se ks of Brookline; vice-president, Rev. 


H, H. Saunderson of Cambridge; treasurer, 
Mr. Clarence B. Humphreys of Dorchester; 
secretary, Miss Lena L. Carpenter of Boston; 
directors, Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mrs. 
Chandler Smith, Wollaston, Mrs. G. F. Guild, 
Medford, Mr. T. G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, and 
Mrs. F..S. C. Wicks of Brighton. A vote of 
thanks was tendered Mr. Burt for his faith- 
ful service during the past year. Mr. Brooks, 
proccentine the presidency, made a plea for 
a larger delegation at the meetings, that 
Pee ne Tattisence and helpfulness might be 

~The subject for discussion was ‘The Wel- 
fare of the Sunday-school.” The addresses 
were given by Rev. Alfred Free of Florence, 
Mass., and Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago, 
Hil. . Mr.. Free said that the purpose of the 
Sunday-school is to inculcate systematically 
the ethical principles of religion as a claim on 
thought and life. He discussed the three 
methods of instruction, recitation, conversa- 
tion, and the lecture method, showing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each, and 
expressing his own preference for the lecture 
method, especially with the older classes. 
The plan of a children’s church appealed to 
him forcibly. — 

“Mr. Hawley thinks the Sunday-school a 
‘difficult problem for the average minister. 
‘It will.never be what it might and ought to 
_be until every church so interests itself in 
religious instruction for the young that the 
board of trustees will vote to set aside so 
many hundred dollars per annum to pay 
the teachers, and will raise the money to do 
it. Until our day-schools, our colleges, and 
universities instruct in that reverent spirit 
which makes the teacher feel like closing his 
lecture with the quotation ‘Flower in the 
crannied wall,” there is need of a Sunday- 
school. The need of religious instruction is 
that we want interpretation of life. We do 
not need any great improvement in method 
_and text-books except that we should get 
rid of the idea that religion and morality can 
only be taught from the Bible. If we can 
train a child to perceive and discover relative 
values in life, we have made him religious. 

Mr. Porter, Mr. Saunderson, Mr. Horton, 

Mrs. Burdett, and others joined in the dis- 
cussion that followed. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Alfred Free. Lena L, 
Carpenter, Secretary. 


UNITARIAN CLUB OF WASHINGTON.—A 
meeting in honor of Emerson was held Sun- 
day evening, May 24, at All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, under direction of the Unita- 
tian. Club. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, presi- 
dent, wasin the chair. After the invocation 
pronounced by Rev. A. D. Mayo, Dr. Ains- 
“worth R. Spofford, assistant librarian of 
Congress, was introduced, and spoke of Emer- 
son as a.man and a patriot. He gave rem- 
iniscences of intercourse with the famous 
poet and philosopher at intervals from 1849 
‘to 1876. Dr. William T. Harris followed 
with an address on “Emerson as an Orien- 
talist and a Poet.” Mr. George Willis Cooke 
“came to Washington for the purpose of at- 
“tending this meeting. ‘‘Emerson’s worth,” 
said Mr. Cooke, ‘‘does not lie in his conform- 
_ity to the thinking of to-day, but in the sug- 
‘ i ss of his thought and the inspiring 

quality of his. views of life. He has given 
us, as no one else has done in this country, 
the conception of a religion without dogma 
or ritual,” The last speaker was Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce, the minister of All Souls’ 


> ibject was ‘“‘Emerson. as 
pa Dik Preacher.” "He showed how 
the intuition and reflection of the prophet 
the observation of the scien- 
left the church he 
ne pulpit to another. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. Pau, MINN.— 
The Twin City Liberal Sunday School Union 
closed the most successful year of its exist- 
ence with its annual meeting held on Tues- 
day, May 5, at the Tuttle Universalist 
Church, Minneapolis. Three other meetings 
have been held since last fall, at the All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, Minneapolis, 
Unity Unitarian Church, St. Paul, and the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis; and 
the attendance at each meeting has been 
between one hundred and twenty-five and 
one hundred and fifty. Nine Sunday- 
schools are now members of the Union. 
Before the annual meeting was called to 
order, the ladies of the Tuttle Church served 
a hot supper to about one hundred and fifty 
members who attended, as has been the 
custom at all the meetings. Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, in the absence of the president, 
Hon. J..C. Haynes, presided. Rev. H. B. 
Taylor offered prayer. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, Mr. L. N. McWhorter, Church of the 
Redeemer; vice-presidents, Mrs. D. C. Mar- 
tin, All Souls’ Church, and Miss Clara Kel- 
logg, Unity Church, St. Paul; secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Arthur J. Edwards, Church 
of the Redeemer; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. E. Edwards, Church of the Re- 
deemer, Mrs. J. C. Haynes, All Souls’ Church, 
and Miss Bertha Rand, Tuttle Church 
The addresses of the evening, on the sub- 
ject, “‘Art in the Sunday-school,’’ were de- 
livered by Prof. Maria Sanford of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Rev. A. R. Til- 
linghast of the Tuttle Church, and were 
both profusely illustrated with stereopti- 
con views. Prof. Sanford spoke on the 
celebrated churches and cathedrals of the 
Old World, and of the masterpieces of the 
great artists of the Middle Ages,—Angelico, 
Bellini, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
and others, She pointed out in an earnest 
manner how these great pictures may be 
made an inspiration to the young, and 
urged their more frequent use in the Sun- 
day-school. Mr. Tillinghast spoke more 
particularly on the use of the stereopticon 
in the Sunday-school, and illustrated with 
series of slides its practical application in 
impressing the events of the lesson on the 
mind by means of pictures of events in the 
lives of such men as Moses and Saint Paul, 
maps and charts of localities and travels, 
illustrated hymns, etc. 

The first meeting next fall will be with 
the First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis. 


Churches. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—First Independent 


Christ’s Church, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey: |]: 


Special Whitsuntide services were held. Mr. 
Hussey administered the rite of confirmation 
to a class of fourteen, who joined the church. 
Communion followed, to which almost the 
entire congregation remained. The church 
was appropriately decorated with white 
flowers. A new reading-desk, designed by 
Tiffany of New York and presented by the 
Women’s Alliance, was used for the first 
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Hddresses. 


MR. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St., 
Providence, R.I. 


Marriages. 


_ In Tyngsboro, 3oth ult., by Rev. William Brown, Will- 
iam sik to Mrs, Lilla M. Sanderson, both of Web- 
ster, N.H. 

In Ashby, 27th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Charles 
H. Scott and Mrs. Della W. Owen, both of Ashburnham. 


Deaths. 


On the 23d of the month of May, at the home of her son, 
Dr. N. S. Hunting, there passed into the rest that re- 
maineth Julia Maria, widow of the Rev. S. S, Hunting. 
She died just at sunrise. The new day as it dawned in its 
fresh beauty over the eastern hills was not lovelier than 
this good woman. It was the writer’s fortune to know her 
husband ; and, when he came to Quincy, his acquaintance 
with her was a pleasure that deepened as the intimacy in- 
creased. For this aged woman had not only the charm of 
beautiful character, but she retained the wit and humor of 
her younger days. These qualities, together with her in- 
terest in the events of the day and the life about her, 
gained her that which does not always accompany old age, 
‘*honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

It was a pretty thing to see her in the centre of a group 
of young people, her sweet old face lighted by a kind, wise 
smile, not a whit behind the brightest of them all in the 
shrewd give and take of conversation. How she enjoyed 
it all! How they enjoyed her! ‘A sweeter woman ne'er 
drew breath.”’ 

As the writer has watched and talked with her, she 
has appeared to him a type of what our Unitarian faith 
will do to make the waning years of life joyous and 
hopeful. And yet she had known the strain of anxiety 
and the stress of trouble. But she did not allow them to 
cloud the serenity of her mind, The declining years 
brought invalidism, and her strength became labor and 
sorrow. Still she would not be cast down. She would 
not break with old friendships. Nearly her last effort was 
the writing of a short note to a friend, It is pleasant to 
know that she was surrounded by the most affectionate 
care and attendance. And so she went gently down the 
westward slope. Although she went as the morning came, 
yet 

‘Not by eastern windows only,’ 
When daylight comes, comes in the light: 


In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright!” 
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time. In July the church will be closed for 
the summer months. The first year of Mr. 
Hussey’s pastorate has been one of increased 
interest and good work in all the activities 
of the church, the people young and old feel- 
ing inspirited and encouraged by the steady 
spirit of worship and devotion. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu. —People’s Church, Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes: All the departments of 
the church are in harmonious and prosperous 
condition. ‘The attendance at both the reg- 
ular morning and evening services have in- 
creased during the year. The experiment of 
holding regular evening service has been 
tried with great success, as the attendance 
increased during the six months’ trial, 
reaching five hundred and six hundred 
people on two or three occasions. ‘The 
pastor has given courses of lectures and 
sermons on the social and religious ques- 
tions of the day, and in this way succeeded 
in interesting the general public. A strong 
Young People’s Society was organized last 
November, which has held religious meet- 
ings on Sunday evenings and. social meet- 
ings every alternate week. The Women’s 
Society has been busy with the social in- 
terests of the church and in the study of 
household” economics. Sunday, May 17, 
was a joyous day, when the pastor welcomed 
into the membership of the church twenty- 
nine new members. On Sunday, May 24, 
the Emerson Anniversary was celebrated. 


Omanwa, NEB.—Unity Church, Rev. New- 
ton M. Mann: Official reports at the annual 
meeting were pronounced the most favorable 
that have ever been presented, all current 
expenses and obligations met and a balance 
in the treasury. Attendance on Sunday 
services has been more satisfactory than 
heretofore, sometimes filling the church 
to its full capacity. A number of valued 
accessions to the strength of the society 
have been made. Last Sunday night (May 
24) an Emerson commemorative service 
was held, in which, along with members of 
Unity Church, Rabbi Simon, Rev. T. J. 
Mackay (Episcopal), and others participated. 
Notwithstanding an impending and fearful 
storm, the house was filled to overflowing. 
Among the features was the singing of 
“Friendship” and ‘‘Brahma.”’ 


SHARON, PA.—Rev. Parker Stockdale 
began preaching in Sharon the 1st of Janu- 
ary, and has preached regularly since. He 
began with a small audience in a hall; but 
the crowds grew, and for six weeks the ser- 
vices have been held in the Morgan Opera 
House, one of the newest and finest in the 
western part of the State. The audiences 
have averaged about five hundred people. 
An orchestra of six pieces furnishes the in- 
strumental music, and the congregational 
singing is grand. The people interested 
in the movement have paid all local ex- 
penses since the beginning of the second 
month. The American Unitarian . Asso- 
ciation is supporting the minister. After 
two more services the work will close until 
after the summer vacation. Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur has stood by the movement from 
the beginning, and is deeply interested in 
its success. Sharon is an important field. 
It is in the heart of the rich Shenango Val- 
ley, and is connected with Newcastle and 
Youngstown by trolley systems. It is 
really a city of one hundred thousand people, 
counting the three towns as one, and there is 
not a better mission field in the country. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev, John W. Day: An Emerson memorial 
meeting was held on Monday, May 25. After 
an introductory address by the pastor, four 
addresses were given on the Influence of 
Emerson in Literature, Philosophy, Theology, 
and Religion. ‘These were treated respec- 
tively by Mrs. J. C., Learned, Mr. A. O, 
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Lovejoy, professor of philosophy in Washing- 
ton University, Rev. J. W. Lee, D.D., pastor 
of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Rev. Samuel Sale, rabbi of the Shaare 
Emeth Synagogue. 


TAUNTON, Mass.—May 7 was a red-letter 
day in the annals of the Taunton Branch 
Alliance, which celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of its birth. Miss Low, presi- 
dent of the National Alliance, and Mrs. 
John P. Forbes, wife of our former pastor, 
were the visitors of the occasion. Miss 
Low and Mrs. Forbes were guests of Miss 
Sarah B. Williams, president of the Taunton 
Branch; and the Sewing Society (in which 
Mrs. Forbes took an active interest while with 
us) hung both Miss Low and Mrs. Forbes 
a May basket on the evening of the 6th, 
and all were caught and invited into the 
house to partake of refreshments. On Thurs- 
day the chapel was decorated for the recep- 
tion from twelve to one, when luncheon was 
served by the aid of chafing dishes, gener- 
ously filled. At 2.30 the president gave 
a short history of the Women’s Auxiliary 
and the formation of the Alliance. . Mrs. 
Forbes brought a word of greeting from Mr. 
Forbes, and related interesting experiences 
in the Alliance’s early history. Miss Low 
spoke of the responsibility of the Alliance, 
and urged us “‘to stand by our colors when 
out of New England.” The exercises closed 
at 4. Invitations were sent to neighbor- 
ing Branches, and ten sent delegates. Over 
one hundred and fifty were present. ‘The 
society has extended a call to Rev. F. S.C. 
Wicks, to become its pastor. 


Wosurn, Mass.—Rev. H. C. Parker: The 
fiftieth anniversary of the Sunday-school was 
celebrated by a special five o’clock service 
in the church Sunday, May 17. The pulpit 
and platform were decorated with wild 
flowers and foliage, and special music was 
rendered by Miss Greta Masson and Miss 
Beddoe of Cambridge. The Sunday-school 
joined with the congregation in the singing 
of the hymns. Invitations had been sent 
to former superintendents, nine of whom 
out of the eleven are still living. Seven were 
present, and several gave brief addresses. 
Rey. Henry C. Parker gave an historical 
address, outlining some of the principal events 
in its past. The school is in a healthful con- 
dition, facing the future with hope and cour- 
age. 


From Lake Mohonk. 


Officers of the Arbitration Conference at 
Lake Mohonk were elected May 27 as fol- 
lows: president, Hon. John W. Foster; sec- 
retaries, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, H. C. 
Phillips; stenographer, William J. Rose; 
treasurer, Alexander C. Wood; auditor, John 
B. Garrett, William J. Coombs; Business 
Committee, John Crosby Brown, chairman, 
Hon. Alden Chester, Rev, Dr. William H. P. 
Faunce, Hon. John I. Gilbert, Hon. Fred- 
erick W. Holls, Mr. Mahlon N. Kline, Hon. 
K. P. Knowlton, Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, 
Mr. Virginius Newton, Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, Hon. William I. Penfield, Mr. Daniel 
Smiley, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Hon. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Athletics, including Golf. Members of the Spofford 
Yacht Club. Tutoring. Illustrated booklet ‘‘D’ for 
the asking. EDGAR BURR SMITH, 414 West 8th St., 
PLatinFigLp, N.J. 
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Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 

Church and Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


OUR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re- 
paired, Cleansed, Disinfected, 
talon gee Packed Moth- 
Proof and Stored, at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
OLDEST IN NEW ENGLAND 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


Telephone 1211-2 Oxford. Established 1895. 


VERMONT 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delightful 
summer rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Fast Central Vermont Railway trains from 
the North Union Station, Boston, will take you there 
in half a day. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 130-Page book beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tone pictures. . H. Hanley, N.E.P.A., 
Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Netcusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL MgtTHopD: How it is 
worked and how it ought’ to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. =e 

6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 

Lawrance. $1.00 a hundred. 
8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_the 
qua ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
No.11. Lipzrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 


By Rey. E. A. Horton. aie per hundred. 

Joszru PrisstLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 

the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $ 
er hundred. 

Whar O'cLock 1s 1r InN Rericion? By Rev. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hun 
A Sour witu Four Winpows Opgn, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hime 
How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Dp Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
Four Sermons On Revivats. By-Rev. S. M. 
brothas. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
cents. 
THEODORE ParKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

Tue THEOLoGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
pea Boe Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. U 

A Workinc Tueory in Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 
Doc- 
cents 


1.50 


Tue CurisTIAN UNITARIAN PosITION 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 
per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. _. : 

SHoRT AND LonG Views. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hui & 

Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE ious Boop or CuristT. . By 
ep James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun+ 


of? 
” 


Sent postpaid on receipt of priceby == = > 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Bostomes of! 


~sfl 
TLE, Ss. ‘eee 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. j 
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Everett P. Wheeler, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff; Publication Committee, Dr. Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, H. C. Phillips; Press Commit- 
tee, L. A. Maynard, chairman, H. L. Bridg- 
-man, H. W. Horwill, Charles E. Kelsey, A 
Maurice Low, Bliss Perry, Edward J. Wheeler; 
' Finance Committee, John B Garrett, chair- 
man, Edwin Ginn, W. Martin Jones, Charles 
Richardson, James Talcott, Warner Van 
‘Norden. 


Old Home Week. 


Old Home Week in Massachusetts will be 
observed during the week of July 26—-August 
1, Its success and its degree of helpfulness 
depend largely upon the local churches and 

~ clergymen, and in many cases, especially in 
the smaller towns, a simple Sunday service 
appropriate to the opening day constitutes 
a pleasant and most significant celebration. 
It is hoped that such observances will be 
universal throughout the State, even if more 
elaborate celebrations are not attempted 


Dr. Grenfell’s Work. 


May I acknowledge, through your col- 
umns, the contributions received from the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange branches and 
- Branches of the Women’s Alliance for the 
sloyd benches, so much desired by Dr. 
Grenfell, for his work in Labrador? One 
Branch of the Alliance (the King’s Chapel, 
Boston) has sent $25,—a sum sufficient to 
buy one bench, so that we hope to send two 
instead of one. During the long winter, when 
the boys at these stations are frozen in, and 
for eight months. there is no communication 
with the outward world, they will have, by 
this means, some useful and wholesome em- 
ployment. 


FROM CHEERFUL LETTER BRANCHES. 


First Church, Boston (by Miss Storer).........++.++ 
First Church, Salem (by Mrs. Nichols)........+. +++ 
as Branch (by Miss Jenks) .....-..+.0++ ae ee .50 


By. Mrs. Clarence Jones .........2:0000 soovecsecues 1.00 
Watertown Branch (by Miss Bailey).. a 1.25 
Marlboro cg (by Miss Frye)..... 1.00 
BU NE WS BETTIE Sch woh cdese sinks cock dosnt bes'e bows 1.00 


FROM ALLIANCE BRANCHES AND INDIVIDUALS. 


Saad Branch .. 2.00 
ulfinch Place Chapel (by Mrs. Eliot). 1.00 
Parker Memorial Branch... ......... 1.00 
First Parish, Dorchester ..... 2.00 
Wellesley Hills Branch 1.00 
Mrs. F.-D. Hitch (through Christian Register).. 2.00 
A Friend (S.) (through Christian Register) .... +++ 2.00 

$17.75 


With cordial thanks to every one who 
has assisted. L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman of Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


A Providence School. 


-The Friends’ School at Providence, R.1., 
is to hold its one hundred and nineteenth an- 
niversary on the twenty-third day of June 
‘next on the school premises. Dinner is to 
be served in a large tent on the green. A 
fine new gymnasium is to be dedicated. ‘The 


principals for more than half a century will 


be in attendance. Notable orators are ex- 


The Christian Register 


“Makes CookingEasy” ANCW 


Glenwoo 


is made 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 

NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children, 

A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Talking. 

What shall We do with Our Money ? 

. Hearing. 

. Glad to be Alive, 

. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God. 


SO ONO AW Bm 


(By Rev. Robert 


13. Il. The Problem of Evil. 

14. Ill. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

I V. Jesus and the Father. 

18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 

19. VII. The Disciple and the Church. 

21. VIII. The Way of Jesus. 

26. = The Originality of Jesus. 

27. . Jesus and the Spiritual World. 

30 XI, The Common Faith of Christendom. 

31. XIL The Future of the Religion of Jesus. 

12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 


. ‘The Working [an.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 
. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 


To-day. 
. The Voices of the Dead. 
. Religion and the Public Schools. 
. The Liberal the True Conservative. 
. “The Son of Man.’’ 


28. The Story of the Empty Tomb. An Easter 
Sermon. 

29. The Grace of God (By Rev. John Cuckson.) 

32. Growing Things. A Sermon for May. 

33. The Point of View. 

34. Emerson the Preacher. 


In the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. 


(By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


The games of early days will be series should be sent to 


played ove 


> 


seas will be extensively re- | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


d 


and sold 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 

from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 

. His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 

080 her, . i ulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 

of the reader. ere are some passages that belong to the 

anthology of a literature.’”’-—Cuas. G. Amgs, in 
the New World. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
poo see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 

2. The Living Wage. 

3. These Troubled Times. 

4- God’s Love in Man’s. 

5. The ‘depery Heart. 

6. The Uses of Great Men. 

7. Authority in Religion. 

8. The Resurrection and the Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - + - Bostea 


680 
Plcasantrics. 


Emerson quotes a lady as saying that the 
consciousnéss of being well dressed ‘gives a 
peace of mind which ‘even religion is ~power- 
less to bestow. 


A handsome clock displayed in a watch- 
maker’s window hore a card with the words, 
“Go three hundred days without winding.” 
“That’s an interesting clock of. yours,” said 
a customer, “bit there’s one thing I want 
to know.” “What is it?” ‘How long the 
clock would go if it were wound up.” 


Emerson took humorously the difficulty 
he experienced in his later years in recalling 
names of persons or things. Once, when he 
wanted an umbrella, he said: “‘1 can’t tell 
its name, but I can tell its history. Stran- 
gers take it away.” And, again, ‘‘ The thing 
everybody borrows and nobody returns.” 


Mr. Alcott refused to pay taxés or farés 
in public conveyances. Coming up from 
Hingham with his old friend Dr. S., he de- 
clined to pay his fare. Dr. S. paid it, and, 
when. some one noticed the inconsistency of 
Mr, Alcott, he defended himself by saying, 
“Ah! but my brother §S. has no scruples 
against paying.” 


“John,” said the mother of three boys, 
“what kept you boys awake so long last 
night?’ “Bob told us stories,” he replied. 
“But I heard him say he wanted to go to 
sleep.” ‘Yes,’ admitted John. “When 
he’d told us one story, we’d get out of bed 
and run round the room awhile: then we’d 
crawl in again, and put our cold feet against 
his back, and-keep them there until he told 
us-another.”” Bob became a famous lecturer 
and story-teller, 


When Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) screwed 
up courage to ask his future father-in-law 
for his daughter’s hand, he entered timidly 
his private office and said,“‘ Mr. Langdon— 
have— you—noticed—anything— between— 
your daughter—and—me?”’ ‘‘No!” shouted 
the objecting parent, wheeling sharply 
around so as to get a full view of his visitor. 
“Well,”’ said the young man, as he turned to 
the door, ready for instant flight, “if you 
—keep—a—sharp-—lookout—you—-WIL]I,!” 


, Dr. Talmage used to tell about a presid- 
-ing elder who was fond of tabasco sauce. 
It was not always to be had at small hotels, 
so he carried a bottle of it with him. One 
day a farmer at the same table helped him 
self freely from the elder’s bottle, and nat- 
‘urally took too much of it. When he finally 
stopped coughing long enough to speak, 
he said vindictively, “I’ve heard lots of 
preachers preach about hell-fire, but you’re 
the first I ever seen that carried it about 
with him.” 


The Philadelphia Record tells of ten-year- 
old Robert who was taken into town to 
spend the day with his grandmother. His 
relatives, not accustomed to small boys, stared 
in wonder at his appetite. At last the grand- 
mother forbade him to eat any more, afraid 
he would make himself ill, On the way 
home in the afternoon he pulled something 
from his pocket, and began biting it. ‘‘What 
is that?’ he was asked. “It’s only dog 
biscuit,”’ said Robert, apologetically. ‘Where 
did you get it?’ “Well,” said the boy, “I 
knew I should be so hungry before I got 
Ps that I had to take it away from 

ido.” 
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or without experience, 


The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
coe & 972.42 
27,951,474.14 


'$3,043,498.27 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
act apn in Massachu- 

fice Agency, Room 5, No. & 
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BENJ, F, STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. Residences 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Proves It 


Pasted on 
every piece of 
the genuine 


Agate Nickel-Steel 


Contains No Poison 
in the enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 


us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Departmen 
and Housefurnishing Sth on. fyi ‘ 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. F 
New York. Boston. Chiies 


ESTEY 


PIPE and‘REED 
CHURCH ORCANS 


Correspondence iavited from those interested. 
ESTEY ORCAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont Street, Boston 
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AND PRICES. 
| ~~ Sug or 
IMPROVED Shig PERMANENTLY 
CUSHION FELT Q Ns ELASTIC 
CE 2.4 Site 
{ . : 


XO Oo 
<°-G W. BENTS CO> 


ack ee 


93 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 


MENEELY & C 


WATERVLIET. 
un West Troy, N. ¥. 


Gillean BEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab, by A, Menecly 1926. 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


i [ LOTT S Ing = 303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 EB. F. 
FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Points~1008, 1071, 1083. © 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), p E N § 
1047 (Multiseript), 1065, 1066, 1067. § “’ 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


HEALTH ian climate, as shown b rth 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmead.. cece co 
commodations,and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 


‘and Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
MARPETS 


ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


“ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co... 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


S1., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 
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Educational. _ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan ‘advantages of 


4% Sms y 


every kind. 136 Instruc- 
tors, 136 8 Students from 93 Univ 17 Fereign 
countries, and from 39 American tes “and ‘Terri- 


tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY i. Cilee ae 
tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Boston. Nearly two : 7 to ae 
hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY For Callers Graduates one 
$25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last koe Opens October 5. “Address Dean, 


M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY College . Graduates 9 


examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
clinical and _ laboratory ~ - = 
facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred «students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in | er COLLEGE OF LIBERAL “ARTS 
varity Aa » sertet “reaceress: tee ae 
sion from certificating schools without examination, All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 17. “Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 
a npnaaeaaaen * COUTNCRS eRe E eR MmntS mate 
degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Ph.D. For College ooo, 
raduates omly. Opens September 17. Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


The Meadville Theological ‘School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Trains ‘men and women forthe Present-Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. ~-For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. ‘ 


Regular courses, Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
June 25-26, SEPTEMBER 8-9, For circulars address | 
AsBert G. Boypen, Principal. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 


“NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 18. 


Rapid ‘reviews for ‘candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students, 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., IrHaca, N.Y. 


‘POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
POR Rovs 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. ‘ ' 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B.; Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To 
get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular and 
handsome booklet of views of picturesque and historic sur- 
roundings. DR. Ge Re WHITE, Principal. 


MassacuHuseTts, West Newton. 


« soth Sept. i 
The Allen School. : th 2aySset. 24 tm. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a we 


school. Boys and girls in separate families. New buil 
ing Nov. x, with fymosiom and z tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MasTER. r 


is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- PROSPECT HILL . SCHOOL >a 


GREENFIELD, MASS. nel 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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